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_ THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: RETROSPECT AND 
| PROSPECT 


3 SUPPOSE anyone has the right to divide history into periods, and likewise 
|B everybody else has the right to be on their guard against such generaliza- 
tions. Nevertheless, I want to take the risk and to suggest that there are four 
[great movements in European history. I am thinking of the Middle Ages, the 
"Renaissance, the French Revolution and this last period so hard to name, which 
‘dates roughly from the middle of the last century. 
| So far as the Middle Ages are concerned, the historian would say that they 
be sub-divided and ought not to be treated as a single epoch. And, yet, 
from the collapse of the Roman Empire until the beginnings of the Renaissance, 
Rationalism, as we understand it, was not known. It is true, of course, that the 
Holy Roman Empire was more a symbol than a fact: the peoples of Europe 
Sdered a very shadowy allegiance to the Emperor. But in theory at least 
there was a unity which has not existed since. I say theory advisedly, because 
; hhilosophers, whether they called themselves Realists or Nominalists, were 
Keoncerned with the universal. The Gothic style of architecture was designed to 
lachieve unity by the perfecting of parts into an organic whole. Business was 
ot a matter of individual enterprise, but of trade and craft guilds and cor- 
pore tions. In the greatest of medieval poems, Dante is not concerned with a 
P ar person, but with universal man who is taken through the circles of 
‘earth hell, hades and heaven. The Middle Ages were still under the sway of 
Ancient Rome and therefore of Roman law. Now the Stoics, thinking as they 
d in terms of humanity as a whole, had largely shaped this system of Law. 
ae law of Nature in the hands of the Stoics was equivalent to the moral law. 
7 poke of those common rights and duties which belong to all mankind. If 
e literature, philosophy and jurisprudence of the Middle Ages was universalist 
toutlook, the unity of the age can be easily understood. Charles Reade’s 
k The Cloister and the Hearth is not historically accurate, but it does convey a 
h impression of the cosmopolitanism of the Middle Ages. Along the great 
ays of Europe there jostled together soldiers seeking any who would 
list their services, students going from one place of learning to the next, and 
Stims travelling to the great shrines of devotion. There were no rigid, 
boundaries, no passports, and no high walls of tariff. Not as many 
Mple knew Latin as historians once supposed, but it was at least a common 
nf educated men. I do not think there is much danger of modern man 
g the Middle Ages, but at’ least let us recognize the underlying unity 
Bur lope which existed in theory and partly at least in fact. 
W: : en we speak of the Renaissance we so often talk of the revival of learning, 
Voyages of discovery, or the invention of printing and its consequences. 
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But they areonly aspects of a much greater movement — a movement of thought, 
The Renaissance was in fact the emergence of man. There was a shifting of 
interest from God and the supernatural world to man in his present and immedj- 
ate world. In literature was shown a love of the table and delight in clothes, a 
zest for outdoor pastimes, and a lively interest in the pleasures of the mind. A 


direct consequence of this revolution in thought was the rise of the peoples of J 
Europe into political self-consciousness. And once they knew themselves to be § 


nations, the whole medieval structure of life was broken. The words of the 
Bishop of Beauvais to Warwick in Bernard Shaw’s play St. Joan are pertinent; 
‘As a priest I have gained knowledge of the minds of common people and there 
you will find a more dangerous idea. I can express it only by such phrases as 
“France for the French, England for the English, Italy for the Italians, Spain 
for the Spanish” ... To Joan the French-speaking people are what the Holy 
Scriptures describe as a nation. Call this side of her heresy, nationalism, if you 
will — I can can find no better name for it, I can only tell you it is essentially anti- 
Catholic and anti-Christian, for the Catholic Church knows only one realm, 
and that Realm is Christ’s Kingdom.’ The Bishop was ott The emergence of 
nations marked the beginnings of a new age. 


But although the Renaissance broke down medieval solidarity, it did not § 


mean that individualism had triumphed, but only that the process had begun. 
An interest in universal man was bound in time to lead to an interest in men in 
particular. First there came the nation, conscious of its power, and then later 
the people within a nation, conscious of their power. This logic of events can 
be clearly seen in the work of the political philosophers. Hobbes and Machiavelli 
were great apologists for absolutism. 


The interests of a people were wholly identified with thé interests of the Ruler. § 


‘The State’, said Hobbes, ‘is unified in the unity of its representer.’ But later 
came Montesquieu and Locke to advocate a theory of limited monarchy; and 
then almost inevitably, to complete the process, came Rousseau and Bentham 
expressing belief in a full-fledged individualism. That last phase occurred at 
the end of the eighteenth century. We speak of the French Revolution, and in 
our country of the Romantic Revival, but they are only aspects of this third 
great movement of thought which came at the close of this century. Now what 
was implicit in the Renaissance had become explicit. The ordinary man had 
come into his own. In France it it was no longer kings and nobles who mattered 
but middle class professional men, leaders of the mob. In the United Kingdom 
Crabbe and Cowper were writing of ordinary people concerned with ordinary 


tasks, and Burns in his poetry was true to his own dictum that ‘a man’s a man § 


for a’ that’. The period in which this full-blown individualism was supreme 
stretched until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Since then, we have lived in the fourth great movement of thought which 
unhappily has been given no satisfactory name. A. V. Dicey has called it an age 
of Collectivism and perhaps that term is open to least objection. It does at 
least signify that the pendulum has swung away from extreme individualism. 
No longer do we say that each man must look after himself and the State must 
keep its hands off; but we say rather that the State must actively help those who 
cannot sufficiently help themselves. We tolerate, and even welcome State inter- 
ference on behalf of the child and the old person: on behalf of the unemployed 
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and the sick: on behalf of the blind and the disabled. Even before the war, 
there was increasing Governmental control in industry, and this habit of 
looking at life from the point of view of the State rather than the individual is 
obviously growing. We can look forward, whether we like it or not, to an exten- 
sion, not a lessening, of the powers of the State and its control over the lives of 
individuals. We have in fact come to a point when we can consciously recog- 
nize ourselves to be active participants in another great experiment in the art 
of living together. What is more, we have for our guidance any lessons we can 
learn from the collectivism of the Middle Ages and the individualism of the 
Renaissance in all its phases. We can, in fact, learn from the failures of both 
and from their success. It is almost like a process in Hegelian logic — thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis. We have to learn to combine effectively the rights of 
individual and of society. We have in this modern world to identify the 
individual and State, not in a mechanical, but spiritual unity. In our own way 
we have to realize the noble dream of Edmund Burke of the State as a living 
partnership of the governed. 

But it may well be asked what this has to do with religion. And the answer 
is that the four great movements in political thought afford a very close parallel 
to the four great periods in the history of the Christian Church. In the Medie- 
val period the Church had emerged from the ruins of the Roman Empire with 
its glory undimmed and its prestige enhanced. As the Emperor claimed the 
temporal, so the Pope claimed the spiritual allegiance of men. There was a 
most gallant attempt to realize effectively the unity of the Church. It was the 
Kingdom of God in visible form. Men took literally the saying of Augustine 
that outside the Church was no salvation. They adopted his imagery and 


. looked upon the Church as the Ark of God. Within the Ark, men were safe: 


outside they were at the mercy of the dark, engulfing waters. The Church left 
no place for individual judgment or inquiry. It guided a man through the long 
pilgrimage of life from the cradle to the grave. The price to be paid was the 
acceptance of organization, ritual, sacraments and dogma. People like Abelard, 
Knox, Wyclif and St. Joan were so troublesome and dangerous because they 
refused to do this. The Bishop of Beauvais said, in Shaw’s play: “The Pope 
himself does not presume as this woman presumes. She acts as if she herself 
were the Church... Has she ever in all her utterances said one word of the 
Church? It is always God and herself.’ The retort of Warwick is that her pro- 
test is that of the individual soul against the interference of priest or peer, 
between the private man and God. ‘If I had to find a name for it, I should’, 
said he, ‘call it Protestantism.’ 

We call the Renaissance the period when ptople came to political self-con- 
sciousness, and in the same way we call the Reformation the period of religious 
self-consciousness. When people were no longer willing implicitly to accept 
what they had been taught but increasingly followed the example of St. Joan 
the unity of the Church was broken and the Reformation resulted. This does 
not mean, of course, that the individual at once came into his own. Just as the 
Renaissance meant the emergence of nations, so the Reformation meant at 
first only the emergence of national Churches. The long dreary waste of the 
Thirty Years War only resulted in Princes choosing their own particular form 
of Faith. The people were not consulted. In our country the Reformation 
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meant, at first, only a Church of England owning allegiance to King rather than 
Pope. But a shattering blow had been dealt at the unity of western Christen- 
dom, and at least the principle of individualism had been admitted in the great 
doctrine of justification by Faith. But as in politics, so in religion, the principle 
of individualism once admitted began to work itself out by its own logic. And 
just as the close of the eighteenth century witnessed the ultimate outworking of 
political individualism so it witnessed finally the triumph of individualism in 
religion. The Romantic Revival has, as its close parallel, the Methodist and 
Evangelical Revivals. For the work began by John Wesley was merely the end 
of a long process. His teaching, and his brother’s hymns, are an amazing com- 
mentary on the importance of the ordinary man in the eyes of God. Tom 
Paine declared the rights of man in politics and John Wesley did so in theology. 

But by the middle of the nineteenth century, individualism alike in religion 
as in politics, suffered an eclipse. There was a swing back of the pendulum. 
And we are now living in the fourth great period of religious thought. It may 
be called, for want of a better name — religious collectivism. We are no longer 
undisturbed by various sects each claiming the right to worship God in its own 
particular way: we choose rather to speak of our ‘unhappy divisions’. Indeed, 
we go much further than that. We organize ecumenical conferences where 
representatives of different communions within the Christian Church may 
discover their oneness in Christ. We have already in this last period witnessed 
organic union between great Churches and we dream and plan for wider 
union still. It is a period when we choose to speak of the claims of Society, 
rather than the individual, and when Christ is approached as the Lord of all 
good life. Nothing better illustrates our religious collectivism than the para- 
mount place given to the Kingdom of God in Biblical criticism, in Theology 
and in our popular literature. We think easily in terms of Society and of the 
Kingdom, because we are the children of our age. We think of the -whole 
rather than the part because that is the fashion in thought. But we need to 
beware lest we repeat old mistakes. We need to reconcile the claims of the 
whole and the part; of Society and the individual, and for that purpose we need 
to profit by the gallant failure of medieval collectivism and Protestant 
individualism. Consider the contribution of Protestantism. Luther’s emphasis 
on the doctrine of Salvation by Faith meant ultimately that, without need of 
intermediaries, an individual could be saved by a personal faith in God: that 
meant at once a breach in the unity of Christendom and the beginning of 
individualism in religion. This was not immediately apparent. Luther had to 
depend for support on the Princes of Germany, and his denunciation of the 
Peasants when they revolted meant that his movement lost for ever the oppor- 
tunity of becoming popular and democratic. In any case, he was forced against 
his inclinations to make the Bible an external binding authority to offset the 
authority possessed by Catholics in the Church. He did distinguish between 
the Word and the Scriptures and showed great freedom in his criticism of the 
sacred text, but his followers equated the Word of God with the whole Bible 
and demanded rigid orthodoxy. 

There was a last reason why both he and Calvin failed to realize all the 
implications of their severance from the Catholic Church. They lived in an 
age when democracy was unknown and the recognized form of Government 
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was the absolute power of the Sovereign. It was an age of despots. What more 
natural, therefore, than that they should ascribe to God the only sort of power 
with which they were familiar, and make Him an absolute despot. But if the 
majesty and authority of God is over emphasized, too great a gulf is fixed 
between Him and His subjects. What fellowship can exist between the helpless 
subject and the mighty monarch? When the vitality of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism had exhausted itself, men were left only with a pitiful sense of their 
own insignificance and of God’s transcendent glory. The inevitable result was 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century. Because God was so great and man 
so small, it seemed scarcely worth while to take Him into one’s calculations. He 
was so transcendent that in the end man regarded Him as little more than an 
absentee landlord. The distance between Him and them had become too great. 
There was urgent need for Protestantism to revive itself and recover its inspir- 
ation. It is a right judgment which claims that Methodism was the least 
achievement of John Wesley. He was much more than the founder of a denom- 
ination; he restored the vigour of Protestantism and worked out its logic. It 
was in this very age of Rationalism, when Protestantism had faltered in its 
march, that he worked out fully the principles of the Reformation. The 
Methodist and Evangelical Revivals mark the triumph of individualism. In 
them the Reformation had come to its full flowering. There was a threefold 
emphasis on the worth of thé individual person. As a protest both against the 
exclusiveness of the medieval Church and Calvinism it was stated that all 
men can be saved, even the most vile and helpless. And salvation was not made 
to depend upon their works or merits, but only upon their faith in the grace of 


Secondly, all men can know they are saved. His spirit witnesseth with our 
spirits that we are the children of God. This assurance was defined in one of 
the early Methodist Conferences as ease after pain, rest after labour, joy after 
sorrow, light after darkness. ‘It was’, said Wesley, ‘passing from the status of a 
servant to a son.’ It was the sense of deliverance from bondage which follows 
adoption and enables the believer to say ‘Abba Father’. It was this self-aware- 
ness in religion which led to the lyricism of the Methodist hymnbook. It made 
England a nest of singing birds. There was romanticism in hymnedy and in 
theology long before the Romantic revival in our literature at the end of the 
century. Not since the Franciscan movement had there been a period in 
Christian history when this sense of deliverance and of joy was so clearly 
evident. 

Lastly, it was declared that as all men could be saved, and know they were 
saved, so all men could press on to full salvation. This doctrine of holiness is an 
amazing commentary on the significance of the ordinary man, for it asserts that 
he can grow in grace continually as he continually submits himself to the guid- 
ance and influence of the Holy Spirit of God. Wesley said that it meant perfect 
love for God and man; the capacity to love God with a whole heart and one’s 
neighbour as oneself. This individualism in religion had its obvious dangers, 
but in the eighteenth century at least there was an attempt to safeguard 
against them. If man is magnified, the greatness of God may be diminished, , 
but this was prevented by the retention of an exalted conception of God’s 
glory. ‘Letour hearts cry out’, said Wesley, “Thou art exceedingly glorious. Thou 
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art clothed with majesty and honour.’ The danger that a theology of exper- 
ience might become, in Pusey’s words, ‘Salvation by feeling’, was avoided by 
declaring that the ordinances of religion are not a matter of choice but of 
obligation. An even more pressing danger that theology might be divorced 
from ethics was overcome by the denunciation of such teaching as that of 
Antinomianism and stillness which made conduct of slight importance. It was 
said unwearyingly by the Revivalists that faith must issue in works, and that right 
faith is shown by right conduct. A tree can only be known by its fruits. The 
. last danger, that individualism might lead to a neglect of community, was not so 
successfully avoided. But it was at least emphasized that ‘the Bible knows 
nothing’ of solitary religion’ and that fellowship was therefore essential to 
Christian living. And for Wesley, at least, holiness was social as well as individ- 
ual. It meant love of man, as well as love of God. So he said: ‘Do all the good 
you can, in all the ways you can, to all the people you can.’ 

This then is the great contribution of Individualism to the universal Church. 
It is the assertion that we can be saved, can rejoice in our salvation, and can 
press on to holiness of life. And it has the four effective safeguards of an exalted 
conception of God; an objective standard in religion and not the mere test of 
our own feelings; the insistence that faith issues in works, and the recognition 
of the need for fellowship in Church and community. 

This individualism is not of course confined to theology, but is shown 
equally in Church polity. The process is a logical one. After the Reformation, 
States chose their own form of religious Faith, and thus came separate Churches 
within those States; and lastly individuals within those Churches came to self- 
awareness in religion. Once the principles of the Reformation were admitted, 
it was inevitable that in obedience to what they felt to be the true form of 
Christian worship those who were likeminded should set up their own Churches 
with their own distinctive forms of worship and practice. To them the Church 
was an assembly of the. Faithful. In the words of the Augsburg Confession it 
was ‘the congregation of saints in which the Gospel is purely taught and the 
Sacraments rightly administered’. Now this conception has been of inestimable 
value in many ways. In fighting for thetr own right of Worship, the Free 
Churches learnt to value freedom in other spheres, and they made a notable 
contribution to the liberalism of the nineteenth century. Each also had its own 
contribution to make to the whole Christian Church. What they emphasized 
as of supreme importance could not so easily be neglected by others. But there 
were serious drawbacks which by the nineteenth century had become increas- 
ingly obvious. When Communions have their own systems of church govern- 
ment and are independent of others, they build churches in the light of their 
own needs without referring to others. The consequence, for example, was that 
a Methodist denomination would build a church in a particular area even 
though other Methodist churches, not half filled, were in close proximity. 
In this way came serious overlapping. We have the modern spectacle of many _ 
churches in a narrow radius, all in a struggling condition, and therefore 
concerned more with the task of self-preservation than aggressive enterprise. 
The debts are apt to accumulate, the congregations to dwindle, and hope gives 
way to despair. In any case, one feature of modern life is the constant shifting 
of population, and with this problem separate church bodies are quite unable 
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to cope. They do not possess the necessary resources of men and money; and 
so we find very many churches existing — but only just — in areas where the 
population has gone, or else has wholly changed in character. And on the 
other hand, there are large housing estates with hardly a church to cater for 
the need of the people living there. But apart from all this, the separation of 
the one Church into so many parts is a source of weakness rather than of 
strength and is a cause of offence to the unthinking outsider. 

What is the sum of the matter? The contribution of Christian Individualism 
must be preserved. In its emphasis on the infinite worth of man in God’s 
estimation, and the measureless potentialities of man under God’s control; 
in its defence of the crown rights of the Redeemer, in its vigorous social ethic, 
it has a word to speak which we neglect at our peril. On the other hand its 
theology and its Church organization need to be balanced by a much fuller 
recognition of the claims of Church and Community. We need to supplement 
its contribution by another. We must, in a word, believe that the Holy Spirit 
who steadily leads us into all Truth, intends us to profit not only from Protes- 
tantism, but from the great experiment of the Medieval Church. The weak- 
ness of that system is now apparent. To ask that a rigid ecclesiastical system 
and a rigid dogma be binding upon people, is to deny the right of individual 
inquiry and conviction. When to this is added the use of force, either negatively 
by the threat of excommunication, or positively by the use of coercion, the 
individual Christian is sacrificed in the interests of the whole Church. The 
unity of the Church was conceived in mechanical rather than dynamic terms: 
it was imposed rather than freely accepted. This did not matter so long as the 
majority were content. But once people demanded the right to think for them- 
selves, it was inevitable that so inelastic and unyielding an organization would 
split grievously and irrevocably. Never again will it be possible to conceive 
a universal Church on the basis of a fixed organization and dogma which men 
will be forced to accept. The last four hundred years have made it impossible 
for the individual ever again to be sacrificed in the interests of the whole. 

But the weakness of the medieval Church must not make us forgetful of its 
daring and splendid attempt to make believers one in Christ. We need more 
than ever the flaming vision of a Church in which all Christ’s followers shall 
know their unity in Him: a Church which shall present to the world the 
spectacle of a united Christian front. We need the contribution of the Church 
in the Middle Ages and of Protestantism for the Church that is to be. There was 
never a time when it was more urgent, more desirable — and more possible. 

Matpwyn EpwaArps 
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A” the year round, at the head of the centre column of the front page of 
The Times appears a text of scripture. One could hazard a guess as to the 
person responsible for its insertion, but such good work as his is best done 
anonymously. The great thing is that like a lighthouse above a troubled sea of 
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human perplexities, needs, and woes, there stands a passage from God’s Word. 
Below it, amid much else, anxious parents ask for news of their missing sons, 
estranged lovers attempt a reconciliation and appoint a rendezvous, whilst 
irate husbands repudiate the debts of extravagant wives. Do their eyes ever 
lift, one wonders, from their own private entanglements and sorrows to the 
beacon above them? They might well find the message they are seeking there, 

Many months ago, as I started a long railway journey I read the morning 
text before plunging into the day’s war news. Some impulse prompted me to 
cut it out and stow it away in a safe place for future reference, but alas for those 
‘safe places’! It was not until quite recently that, rummaging in a remote 
corner of my wallet, it came to light once more, and now in my quiet room 
with my books around me I studied it more closely. This was what I read: 
‘I will go before thee, and make the rugged places plain; I will break in pieces 
the doors of brass and cut in sunder the bars of iron: and I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know 
that I am the Lord, which call thee by thy name, even the God of Israel’ (Isaiah 
xlv. 2. 3). 

As they stand, without knowing what goes before and after, a reader might 
well be pardoned for supposing that they were addressed to some devout but 
sorely tried soul, promising him that the obstacles and dangers of his path 
through life would be made, by God’s grace, to yield unexpected mercies, 
That is true enough, as the experience of the faithful throughout the ages can 
establish, but in reality this message asserts something far more wonderful, for 
it refers to someone whom we have good cause to believe never said a prayer to 
the God of Israel in all his long eventful life, and probably died in ignorance 
that these words had been written about him. 

No date in remote antiquity is more memorable or better authenticated than 
538 B.c., for then it was that Babylon fell — Babylon the mighty, for long enough 
mistress of the world. Her conqueror was Cyrus, King of Persia, who has juster 
claim to be styled ‘the Great’ than most of those who share that distinction with 
him. His name and fame come down to us enshrined in at least three languages, 
Greek, Hebrew, and, of course, his own, and with impressive unanimity all 
that they tell of him is to his credit. Few of the world’s great warriors have a 
record so unsullied, and we get our clearest glimpse of the moral stature of the 
man in his behaviour when the fallen empire lay at his feet. He might so easily 
have played the tyrant whereas, with a clemency as rare as it was wise, he 
followed the policy which, all unwittingly on his part, won for him immortality. 
Little did he dream when he signed an edict in his headquarters in the con- 
quered city that he had done the greatest deed in his life, to be remembered 
long after all his victories were forgotten, but so it was. When he had taken 
stock of his new possession he discovered that there were in Babylon captive 
peoples, torn ruthlessly from their own lands when they had been overrun 
decades before by the power which he had just shattered. To these captives he 
gave permission if they chose, to return to their own homes. He did not deport 
them, for they could stay where they were if they preferred to do so, but to 
those who elected to go he was more than liberator — he was active benefactor 
also. ‘Go’, said he in effect, ‘and rebuild your cities, and restore the temples 
of your gods. I will order my representatives to afford you every aid, and ifit 
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should be that the accessories of your worship have been brought hither, they 
shall be restored to you. All that I ask is that, when once again you pray in 
your own sacred places you will remember who it was that set you free, and that 
you will say a prayer for him.’ Thus by act an of far-sighted statesmanship 
Cyrus distributed throughout his empire men who were rightly grateful to him, 
and amongst his debtors none have left a more glowing tribute to him than the 
Jews, for in their records they have transcribed his edict (Ezra 1), and a writer 
more eloquent than Ezra penned the words which, long centuries afterwards, 
appear at the head of a centre column of the most famous paper in an empire 
more extensive than his own. Somewhere in that city of Babylon, whilst Cyrus 
was busy with his plans, an unknown Jew was affirming his faith that the edict 
which set his people free was not the mere act of the conqueror, decided and 
executed by his own wise choice — it was the act of God, his God, the God of 
Israel, who for His own people’s sake had appointed Cyrus as His ‘anointed’ 
(lit. ‘Messiah’), and had called him ‘My Shepherd’. The ‘gates of brass’ in our 
text are not a figure of speech, but are the hundred brazen gates of the captured 
city, whilst the ‘treasures of darkness and the hidden riches of secret places’ 
refer to the booty found in the coffers of the fallen dynasty. To this Jew it 
mattered less than nothing that Cyrus should imagine that his wise edict was 
his own decision — ‘For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel my chosen, I have 
called thee by thy name: I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known 
Me. I am the Lord, and there is none else: beside Me there is no God: I 
girded thee though thou hast not known Me: that they may know from the 
rising of the sun and from the west, that there is none beside Me: I am the 
Lord, and there is none else’. 

Such then was this writer’s verdict on the most conspicuous figure on the 
world’s stage of his day, and inevitably it prompts the question, ‘Was he 
right?” Was the wish father to the thought, and did he read into a secular 
event of critical importance a significance for which there was no warranty in 
fact? The answer cannot be limited to the deeds of Cyrus, but involves the 
interpretation of history as a whole, for if God once intervened in the course 
of human affairs to make a statesman-warrior his instrument, even though he 
knew Him not, why should He not do so again and yet again — indeed why 
should not all history be the unfolding of God’s purpose? Let no one be san- 
guine enough to suppose that all who have studied history closely will agree 
with the prophet’s affirmation, for they will be sorely disappointed. No historian 
of our generation commands, and rightly, more sincere respect than the late 
H. A. L. Fisher, whose History of Europe will ever find willing and fascinated 
readers. Listen to him on this very point: ‘Men wiser and more learned than I 
have discovered in history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These 
harmonies have been concealed from me. I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with 
respect to. which, since it is unique, there can be no generalizations, only one 
safe rule for the historian: that he should recognize in the development of human 
destinies the play of the uncontingent and the unforeseen.’ That is far removed 
from faith in an overruling Providence. Over against that set the words of our 
Prime Minister, speaking to the miners in the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
October 31, 1942. After reviewing the dangers and crises surmounted by our 
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country up to that date, he continued, ‘I sometimes have a feeling, in fact I 
have it very strongly, a feeling of interference. I want to stress that I have a 
feeling that some guiding hand has interfered. I have a feeling that we have a 
guardian because we serve a great cause, and that we shall have that guardian 
so long as we serve that cause faithfully.’ 

‘So long as we serve that cause faithfully’ — that is a word in the great 
tradition of responsible stewardship, and could be paralleled by a score of 
passages in the Old Testament. One of the most impressive lessons to be learnt 
from Scripture is the discovery by the chosen people, through stress of circum- 
stance and national humiliation, that their God was no mere national deity 
bound, in spite of anything they did, to protect them and to further their cause. 
Their vindication and deliverance depended upon their behaviour, and woe 
be to them if they thought otherwise. ‘You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth: therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities’ (Amos iii. 2). 

In the fullness of the time came the event which is the turning point in all { 
history, deciding for any man who accepts the Christian view of God and the 
world what his answer must be to the question, ‘Does God intervene?’ Chris- 
tianity stands or falls by its belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God, who was 
supremely and uniquely ‘Messiah’ and ‘Shepherd’. Greece, Rome, and Judah 
_ prepared the way for Him, each making its own distinctive contribution to that 

setting wherein God’s purpose for the human family was decisively revealed, and 
all the years of the Christian era find their justification or their condemnation 
in the response they make to that stupendous fact. To the student of history 
who makes that the basis and criterion of all his reflection on what he reads, 
the unfolding record becomes much more than a mere succession of events in 
time, nor does the impression lessen when he turns from books, which recount 
the story of the past, to the living present in which he is called to play his part. 
Is it mere coincidence or accident, he asks himself, that there should emerge as 
contemporaries dominating the world’s stage, men so diverse and yet so united 
in purpose as the four leaders of the United Nations, each of them so essentially 
typical of the races from which they sprang? The career of each a romance in 
itself, with many vicissitudes of fortune, yet all of them preserved to be matched 
against an hour when the world needed their co-operation. The onlooker is 
too near the loom to see the full development of the pattern, but enough is 
already visible to make him more than ever conscious that ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes’. 
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PRE-EMINENT VICTORIANS: 
A GOSSIP ON SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A LIVELY party recently discussed the question ‘When would you like 
to have lived?’ Some extolled the ’sixties when reading England awaited 
the latest instalment by Dickens or Trollope. It is said that country rectories 
were comparatively peaceful until the arrival of the new packet of monthly 
fiction. In the struggle for priority the worst passions were aroused. Families 
were divided among themselves and squabbled with enthusiasm. 
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Others dismissed these mid-Victorian thrills as very small beer, and plumped 
for the ’nineties — those classic days when Sherlock Holmes was the star turn in 
the Strand. Mr. Harold Nicolson has recently described the delight with which 
he devoured the Adventures and Memoirs, a delight enhanced by his school- 
master’s fears that the stories might encourage juvenile delinquency. One pities 
present-day schoolboys who can never know such joys: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Gratitude, next to love of truth, is the rarest of the virtues. We are reluctant 
even to acknowledge our debt to blackmailers and murderers. Let a kind word 
be said for these two misunderstood classes. It cannot be denied that the black- 
mailer is a powerful buttress of public morals. Everybody knows (though 
hypocrites pretend otherwise) that fear is a stronger motive than love. The 
blackmailer exploits the motive of fear, and constrains multitudes to keep 
‘straight who might otherwise go astray. Let any man think of the indiscreet 
letters he might have written any time in the past forty years. Yet he has 
controlled his wayward fancies. Why? Because he knew that some butler or 
housemaid might get hold of these incriminating documents and sell them to 
Charles Augustus Milverton — and then the fat would be in the fire. His 
name would embellish newspaper placards; he would be compelled to resign 
his post. (The learned professions still maintain their old-fashioned prejudice 
against divorce or bigamy.) Yes, many a man whose reputation remains — 
comparatively unsullied has been restrained by dread of that guardian of 
social virtue — the blackmailer. As Bertie Wooster’s aunt Agatha remarked, 
‘Good old blackmail! You can’t beat it.’ The merits of murderers are even 
less appreciated. Who have opened for us that magic realm of pleasure, half- 
sporting, half-intellectual, known as the world of crime? Apart from so-called 
criminals, the most absorbing and popular branch of literature which has 
provided a livelihood for many a struggling author, and entertainment for 
millions of readers, simply could not have existed. The truth must be faced: 
apart from rogues, thieves and murderers, we should never have been intro- 
duced to Inspector French, Dr. Thorndyke, Lord Peter Wimsey and Sherlock 
Holmes. When it is raining (and when isn’t it?), when we are sick at heart, 
sick of work, of colleagues, of margarine and powdered eggs, where shall we 
turn for solace? 

Who killed the baronet? Who killed Sir Marmaduke? There he sprawled 
(they always sprawl) on the study floor (no self-respecting murderer uses any 
room but the study), his head unpleasantly askew over the fender. Who killed 
him? The door and both windows were locked, on the inside. Three hours of 
bliss, and we know who did the deed. Even the war is forgotten for three 
hours. Shakespeare was right — 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


Surely we owe our malefactors something better than execration. But for them 
there would have been no Crime Club, no Dorothy Sayers, no Austin Freeman, 
no Conan Doyle. 
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Lest austere students of this journal should be shocked at such callousness, 
I hasten to add a mitigating postscript. We all know that war waged from a 
club arm-chair is less disagreeable than the actual fighting on the Dneiper or 
the Volturno. Similarly, there is, let us admit, a bloom upon bookish crime 
which is not always found in Whitechapel or the Old Bailey. In arm-chairs 
repose the strategists who can teach Montgomery or Eisenhower a thing or 
two. In novels, we have the cream — the perfect criminal and the perfect 
detective. 

Detective stories, especially British and American ones, have been forbidden 
in Germany. This proves there must be some good in them. Sherlock Holmes 
on the Index! One wonders why. Is this prohibition arbitrary —a mere 
inquisitorial interference with the traditional rights of the individual? Or is 
there some method in this dictatorial madness? Who can analyse the motives 
that stir the little grey cells in a Hitler or Goebbels? After all, detective stories 
do rub in the duty of law-abidingness and illustrate the Nemesis of crime. But 
perhaps they are suppressed by the Nazis because the novels always assume 
that a prisoner should have a fair trial. Indeed, our English practitioners go 
out of their way to show how our whole legal apparatus — police, counsel, 
witnesses, judges — is designed to guard the proper rights of the accused. 
‘If we are pretty quick at catching our men, we are not so quick in condemning 
them’, observed Athelney Jones. Himmler may disapprove of this Anglo- 
Saxon squeamishness. And again, it is our fashion to make fun of the pro- 
fessional police. The men from ‘The Yard’ are generally exhibited as slow and 
inefficient compared with the brilliant amateur. We pull the leg of our Bobbies. 
The Gestapo probably does not relish this sort of good-humoured banter, and 
regards its leg as sacrosanct. The ‘tec’ is therefore verboten. Should we lose the 
war, the Crime Club will be dissolved. 

Since the days of Sherlock Holmes the technique of criminology has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. On the whole, modern crime novels are better construc- 
ted, but Sherlock’s supremacy remains undimned. Though we have bigger 
and better murders to-day, Conan Doyle has the imperishable glory of the 
pioneer. Later detectives stand on Holmes’ shoulders. No story has been 
written since that has excited and astonished readers as The Sign of Four and 
The Hound of the Baskervilles excited them. In sheer magic of personality Holmes 
and his faithful henchman have no rivals. Conan Doyle had the wit to focuss 
the spotlight upon the personality of the detective. In later stories the emphasis 
tends to fall upon the process or mechanism of detection. However brilliant 
Sherlock Holmes’ solutions, the man is even more fascinating than his methods. 
The long series of tales are bound together by the personality of Holmes. 
In this way Conan Doyle adroitly achieved serial continuity, and at the same 
time forged a link between the Strand and its readers. 

Dr. Moulton, the pious and learned founder of the Leys School, used to 
boast that he could pass an examination on ‘Holmesology’. This sort of 
mock-serious study used to be common. In my own family, Holmes was an 
institution. We got up the texts as if they had been for Higher Certificate. 
We set papers and staged viva-voce exams, challenging one another to finish 
quotations, give contexts or identify characters: what reasons are there for 
believing Holmes to be a Cambridge man? What colour were his eyes? What 
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year was he born? Who was ‘chewvied about at school and hit over the shins 

with a wicket’? Was Watson’s bullet-wound in the shoulder or leg? What 

grounds are there for suspecting that Watson was a bigamist? ; 
With Hesketh Pearson’s recent biography of Conan Doyle in mind, something 

should be said about the creator of Sherlock Holmes. 
If ever the aphorism was true 


‘There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face’, 


it was true in the case of Conan Doyle. Phenomenally versatile, doctor, 
novelist, boxing expert, popularizer of ski-ing, traveller, politician, historian, 
champion of oppressed natives and of the victims of judicial miscarriage, a 
passionate even vehement man, he had an expressionless face and looked as 
if he had never heard of such a thing as a book in all his life. Yet his son 
assures us that for the mental prototype of Sherlock Holmes we need search no 
further thafi his creator. Conan Doyle was Sherlock Holmes. Anything less 
like Conan Doyle’s ‘magnificent ordinaryness’ than Sherlock Holmes’ fantastic 
moods and affectations cannot be imagined. Doyle, it is stated, never put on 
airs. He made up for this modest normality by inventing a freakish, detective 
who was preposterously histrionic. 

Conan Doyle never really liked Sherlock Holmes. Even at the outset he 
was unenthusiastic, and after a time got so tired of him that he killed him. - It 
was not the result of a whim that Holmes, locked in the arms of Moriarty, was 
made to plunge to death in the abyss of the Reichenbach Falls. It was cold- 
blooded murder. ‘I saw that I was in danger of having my hand forced, and 
of being entirely identified with what I regarded as a lower stratum of literary 
achievement. Therefore as a sign of my resolution, I determined to end the 
life of my’ hero.’ 

Some of us will perhaps never entirely recover from the shock when we read, 
in The Final Problem, Holmes’ farewell letter written on a page torn from his 
note-book — ‘My dear Watson, I write these few lines through the courtesy of 
Mr. Moriarty who awaits my convenience for the final discussion of those 
questions which lie between us’. 

Deep down in the boiling depths, among the jagged rocks of Reichenbach, 
the master-detective and the Napoleon of crime died together; and Conan 
Doyle was free to turn his mind to worthier themes. 

He was soon undeceived. He confesses that he was simply amazed at the 
concern expressed by the public. “You brute’, began one indignant letter from 
awoman. The B.P. was up in arms. Europe and America were seething with 
resentment. There was a cabinet crisis. Exalted personages made urgent 
representations. The world refused to allow its most illustrious citizen to be 
disposed of in this high-handed fashion. 

No more tales of 2218 Baker Street, no more Mrs. Hudson, no more Lestrade 
and Gregson, no more Watson — unthinkable! That a superman with a brain 
capable of deducing that a fellow wore a lambswool vest, from a drop of mint- 
sauce on his waistcoat — that such a man should be allowed, nay condemned, 
to perish, was an outrage. 

Desmond MacCarthy tells us that when he learned from the pages of that 
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fatal Strand that Sherlock Holmes was no more, he rushed before chapel to the 
room of a college friend, and announced ‘Sherlock Holmes is dead; he has 
fallen down a chasm with Dr. Moriarty’. ‘Never,’ he goes on, ‘shall I forget the 
look of dismay on the face of my friend’. 

Years were to elapse before we knew that Holmes was still alive. He wasn’t 
dead, and never had been. For a time Conan Doyle did not know the glorious 
truth. For three long years even Watson did not know it. And when, leaving 
his researches into the coal-tar derivatives at the laboratory in Montpellier, 
Holmes returned to London to solve the mystery of the death of the Hon. 
Ronald Adair, faithful readers of the Strand rejoiced and thought of Psalm 
CXXvi. 

Anthony Hope struggled to shake loose from The Prisoner of Zenda; poor 
Maurice Hewlett, to live down The Forest Lovers. In vain! Conan Doyle wrote 
Brigadi*r Gerard, The White Company, The Refugees, Micah Clarke, Rodney Stone — 
all good stuff, full of laboriously acquired historical detail. Also, i in vain! 

To his annoyance, he will go down to posterity as the inventor ‘of Sherlock 
Holmes, the most famous character in modern fiction. Holmes’ fame is 
literally world-wide. His name is synonymous with detection. We do not say 
of a man with an itch for investigation, ‘You’re a regular Thorndyke, a regular 
French, a regular Poirot’; but, ‘you’re a regular Sherlock Holmes’. 

Among the boarders in a Madrid lodging-house was an officer of the city 
C.1.D. Whenever he came in to meals he was greeted with shouts of ‘Here comes 
Sherlock Holmes’. In Egypt the Holmes stories were translated into Arabic 
and issued to the local police as a text-book. 

Like other schoolboys of my day, I burned incense to Sherlock Holmes. 
On my first visit to London (1898) I persuaded my people to stay in Baker 
Street. Our rooms were actually quite close to 2218. Alas! nothing extra- 
ordinary happened. Holmes and Watson must have been away from home. 
I had hoped to spot Holmes issuing forth in one of his disguises, Mrs. Hudson 
gingerly opening the front door to a squad of the Baker Street irregulars, 
clients in various degrees of agitation stumbling up the steps. Nothing hap- 
pened. No revolver shots, no plain-clothes men lurking in doorways! 

Not many years ago, I passed Sherlock Holmes’ old rooms. To my disgust 
there was no memorial plaque or tablet on the wall. Yet plaques are every- 
where. In Rodney Street, Liverpool, a plaque adorns the birthplace of Mr. 
Gladstone. In Bloomsbury certain sons of Belial have put up a plaque on 
Karl Marx’s house. Yet 2218 Baker Street remains unplaqued. 

Even foreigners can teach us better. A company of French schoolboys came 
to London on a sight-seeing tour. Asked by the conductor what they wanted to 
see first, they shouted joyously, ‘the lodgings of Sherlock Holmes in Baker 
Street’. Holmes and Watson made it the most famous street in London. Who 
wants to bother with Roman walls, feudal towers, sham-Gothic Houses of 
Parliament, or a cathedral with a roof like an umbrella, when they might tread 
in Sherlock Holmes’ steps in Baker Street? Lady Porstock’s scheme for erecting 
a statue of Sherlock Holmes in Baker Street came to nothing. A railway- 
engine, wearing the immortal name, and running in and out of Baker Street 
station, is our only memorial of a man compared with whom the statesmen, 
soldiers, judges and divines of his time are shadowy pigmies. 
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Assisted by Sidney Paget’s cherished illustrations, we all have our mental 
picture of the famous room. A bearskin rug was stretched on the hearth. In 
one corner stood the acid-stained chemical table with its accompanying stool. 
In the opposite corner leaned the violin-case containing its ghastly engine. 
The gas is lighted and shines upon the white tablecloth set for breakfast. 
Holmes rose late (save on those occasions when he sat up all night); yet there 
were times when Watson breakfasted after Holmes. Monsignor Ronald Knox 
(a trained logician) has drawn the inevitable inference, that on occasion Watson 
breakfasted very late indeed. Mrs. Hudson had the first essential of woman- 
hood; she was a good cook. ‘Her cuisine is a little limited’, said Holmes, ‘but 
she has as good an idea of breakfast as a Scotchwoman.’ Ham and eggs, 
curried chicken, toast, coffee and trimmings — a fine Christian meal to begin 
the day. May I never sit down to anything worse. When in high spirits, 
Holmes would indulge an epicurean fancy. ‘I have oysters-and a brace of 
grouse, with something a little choice in white wines. Watson, you have never 
yet recognized my merits as a housekeeper’. 

In spite of his bowler hat (a topper was exceptional) and professional style, 
Watson was not conventional in some ways. The rough and tumble work in 
Afghanistan, coming on top of a natural Bohemianism, made him more casual 
than befitted a respectable London G.P. But there was a limit even for Dr. 
Watson. ‘When I find a man who keeps his cigars in the coal-scuttle, his 
tobacco in the toe-end of a Persian slipper, and his unanswered correspondence 
transfixed by a jack-knife into the very centre of his wooden mantelpiece — then 
I begin to give myself virtuous airs.’ ‘I have always held too’, he adds, ‘that 
pistol practice should be an open-air pastime, and when Holmes in one of his 
queer humours would sit in an arm-chair with his hairtrigger and a hundred 
boxer cartridges, and proceed to adorn the opposite wall with a patriotic V.R. 
done in bullet pocks, I felt strongly that neither the atmosphere nor the appear- 
ance of our room was improved by it.’ The rooms were always full of chemicals 
and criminal relics which had a way of wandering into unlikely positions and 
of turning up in the butter-dish or even less orthodox receptacles. But it was 
Sherlock’s newspapers even more than his malodorous experiments that 
chiefly upset the Doctor. They were everywhere, a ubiquitous chaos. Beyond a 
couple of pictures, General Gordon and Henry Ward Beecher, and a few books, 
the rooms seem to have become the preserve of Holmes. He was an unflinching 
monopolist. Watson’s courage and loyalty have been universally acclaimed; 
but any man less heroically patient would have told Holmes to go to the devil 
on many occasions. 

‘I am inclined to think —,’ said I. 

‘I should do so,’ Sherlock Holmes remarked impatiently. 

‘Really, Holmes,’ said I severely, ‘you area little trying at times.’ 

Let us salute in Watson a master of under-statement. 

Sherlock’s moods, his vanity, sarcasm, sublime selfishness, cocaine, his 
addiction to the violin, to say nothing of other vagaries, might have been 
tolerated by a wife who had taken him for better, for worse, but imposed a 
serious strain upon masculine friendship. Being colleague of Holmes was no 
sinecure. 

There is another side. Watson would be the first to admit that it is his 
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association with Holmes that has made him the best-known doctor in the 
world. Still, Dr. Johnson would have suffered without his Boswell. The fact is, 
Holmes and Watson are as inseparable as David and Jonathan or Castor and 
Poilux. Each lacking the other would lack half himself. 

It is stupid, as well as ungrateful, to ridicule Dr.. Watson’s slow-wittedness 
and innocence. After all, a man capable of gaining the London M.D. (a rare 
degree) must have had some brains. We find him several times sharing the 
busy silence of 221B ‘deep all the evening in a recent treatise upon surgery’. 
Up to date, as well as able. 

Watson’s affectation of density is the crowning proof of his skill. This 
pretended obtuseness is his means of drawing from Holmes (for our enlighten- 
ment) his most masterly elucidations. Further, he consents (in John Wesley’s 
phrase) ‘to be more vile’, in order to put his readers in good conceit of them- 
selves. These know very well that they cannot hope to rival the swift clairvoy- 
ance of Holmes; but they are saved from an inferiority complex by feeling that 
at any rate they are quicker in the uptake than the purblind Watson. This self- 
imposed role of vicarious dullard is a clever device that enables Watson to 
shine as artist and showman. 

Men have two overmastering needs — to look up and to look down — to 
admire and to patronize. Our amiable doctor stimulates our admiration of 
Holmes, and consents to draw our condescension upon himself. When, from 
time to time, he exclaims ‘O what an ass I have been’, we may be sure that his 
tongue is in his cheek. Holmes was well aware of Watson’s self-abnegatory 
role, and generously admitted it — ‘I am bound to say that in all the accounts 
which you have been so good as to give of my own small achievements, you 
have habitually underrated your own abilities.’ 

Watson was invariably obliging and so was his practice. The patients in the 
Paddington district must have been exceptionally tolerant to put up with their 
doctor’s frequent absence in various parts of the country with his detective 
friend. Mrs. Watson (née Miss Mary Morstan of The Sign of Four) was a wife in 
a thousand. Many newly-married women (and some antiques) are painfully 
possessive and disinclined to share their husbands with pre-matrimonial friends. 
Not so this admirable woman. When Holmes invited the Doctor to accom- 
pany him to Devonshire (The Boscombe Valley Mystery) Watson hesitated — 

‘I really don’t know what to say. I have a fairly long list at present.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Watson, ‘Anstruther would do your work for you. You have 
been looking a little pale lately. I think the change would do you good; and 
you are always so interested in Mr. Sherlock Holmes’ cases.’ 

‘I should be ungrateful if I were not,’ gallantly answered her husband, 
‘seeing what I gained through one of them.’ 

On setting out to trap Moriarty’s formidable lieutenant, Colonel Sebastian 
Moran (The Empty House —the first case after his Return), the following 
dialogue is recorded: — 

Holmes ‘You'll come with me to-night?’ 

Watson ‘When you like and where you like.’ 

We may conclude that Holmes was fortunate in his friend. 

Dr. Watson is a hundred per cent English. About Holmes there is always 

something foreign. Descended on the father’s side from English county squires, 
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his unflinching courage and sang-froid are very satisfactorily accounted for. 
It was from his mother’s side (the Horace Vernet family) that he derived his 
musical and dramatic aptitudes. As he himself put it, ‘Art in the blood is 
liable to take the strangest forms’. ‘Some touch of the artist wells up within 
me and calls insistently for a well-staged performance.’ Holmes (in the 
’Nineties!) would not have been ashamed of being seen carrying a violin-case — 
a profoundly un-English trait! Against the background of Watson’s modest 
Anglo-Saxon reserve, Holmes’ unabashed exhibitionism is the more striking. 
His powers as an actor were revealed in his amazing capacity for disguise and 
in his love of a dramatic coup. On several occasions even Watson failed to 
recognize him. The discovery of the Black Pearl of the Borgias, and the serving 
up of the recovered Naval Treaty in the breakfast dish, are two instances out 
of many of his theatricality. ‘Ah, you rogue,’ cried Athelney Jones, ‘you would 
have made an actor, and a.are one.’ 

About the year °88 Holmes became the possessor of his own Stradivarius, 
worth at least five hundred guineas, ‘bought at a Jew broker’s in Tottenham 
Court Road for fifty-five shillings’ — a story that puts a heavy strain upon our 
credulity! 

Holmes’ appearance is familiar to all. Six feet high and more, but so exces- 
sively lean that he seemed to be considerably taller. His astonishing muscular 


- strength was proved when he straightened the Baker Street poker which Dr. 


Grimesby Roylott had menacingly bent. His athletic prowess was shown in 
boxing, wrestling, swordsmanship and single-stick. Watson’s testimony to his 
swiftness is classic — ‘Never have I seen a man run as Holmes ran that night. 
I am reckoned fleet of foot, but he outdistanced me as much as I outpaced the 
little professional.’ (Lestrade). His nerve was absolute. A man who could 
climb that perpendicular rock face above the Reichenbach, after a mortal 
struggle with Moriarty, could climb anything. In the earliest days he seems 
to have been ill-read. His literary interests, however, developed surprisingly. 
Hafiz, Horace, Tacitus, Richter, Flaubert, Goethe, not to mention English 
writers, are all quoted. He must have been the only detective in the world who 
read a pocket Petrarch in the train. Politics, apart from Patriotism, left him 
cold. Politicians, it may be said, were the only section of the criminal class in 
which he was not interested. 

Few moments in history have been more deeply charged with Fate than the 
first meeting of Holmes and Watson. It was in 1880, or thereabouts, that young 
Stamford introduced them. (Nothing more is heard of Stamford, but few men 
have more handsomely justified their existence.) 

‘Dr. Watson — Mr. Sherlock Holmes,’ said Stamford introducing us. 

‘How are you?” he said, cordially gripping my hand with a strength for which 
I would hardly have given him credit. 

‘You have been in Afghanistan, I perceive.’ 

‘How on earth did you know that?’ I asked in astonishment. 

In this immortal episode there lies the quintessence of the whole cycle. 

It gives one a shock to learn that ‘Sherringford Holmes’ was the detective’s 
tame as jotted down in the first draft. ‘Sherringford’, indeed! And Watson 
was to have been Ormond Sacker. Here, at all events, second thoughts were 
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In the end it was ‘Sherlock’. Conan Doyle tells us, ‘I once made thirty runs 
against a bowler by the name of Sherlock, and always had a kindly feeling for 
that name.’ (Another of cricket’s titles to veneration.) 

The name ‘Holmes’ is probably a tribute to Oliver Wendell, whom Doyle 
preferred to Lamb: ‘Never have I so known and loved a man whom I had 
never seen.” 

All the world knows that the two series of short stories called The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes were written by Dr. Conan Doyle in his consulting room, not 
far from Harley Street, where he waited in vain for patients. 

As late as 1917 Holmes was still alive on his farm near Eastbourne. Apart 
from occasional attacks of rheumatism he was in good health. The fruit of his 
leisure was the volume Practical Handbook of Bee Culture, with some observations 
upon the Segregation of the Queen, a classic in its own line. Holmes received many 
letters from admirers eager to assist him on his bee-farm. One woman who 
aspired to become Holmes’ housekeeper (if nothing higher) added to her list of 
domestic qualifications that she was an expert with bees and could ‘segregate 
the Queen’. 

Sherlock Holmes’ attitude to women was realistic rather than romantic, 
‘Women are never to be entirely trusted — not the best of them.’ Indeed he 
disliked and distrusted them so intensely that he would not congratulate 
Watson upon his engagement. ‘I feared as much’; said Holmes acidly, when 
Watson made the announcement; ‘I really cannot congratulate you. I should 
never marry myself, lest I bias my judgment.’ While tolerably indulgent to the 
susceptibilities of weaker brethren, he stedfastly refused to allow feminine 
grit to interfere with the smooth working of his delicate mental machinery. 
One of the worst moments of my life was at the cinema, when at the end ofa 
film version of The Speckled Band, the producer made Holmes tremble on the 
verge of making love to Miss Helen Stoner. This was carrying the trans- 
atlantic doctrine of heart-throbs too far. That Holmes who never varied in his 
distaste for women should be represented as growing sentimental with a female 
client, and one who to his knowledge was engaged to another man, was, I 
declare, the most indecent thing I ever saw. To use Holmes’ own words, ‘You 
have attempted to tinge it with romanticism, which produces much the same 
effect as if you worked a love-story or an elopement into the fifth proposition 
of Euclid’. Though an immutable misogynist, Holmes was a chivalrous oppon- 
ent. He would admit, I feel sure, that to be wife to Sherlock Holmes would 
have been no joke. Nevertheless, such is the force of feminine intrepidity or 
hero-worship, that on Holmes’ retirement to Sussex, a number of women 
applied for the post of house-mistress. 

Nothing but a sense of patriotic duty would have drawn Sherlock Holmes 
from his farm. Answering Watson’s question why he had taken up work again, 
he replied: ‘Ah, I have often marvelled a bit myself. The Foreign Secretary 
alone I could have withstood, but when the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
also deigned to visit my humble roof — the fact is, Watson, that this gentleman 
(Von Borck, the German secret service agent) was a bit too good for our people.’ 

Holmes’ invaluable services in connection with the Great War brought him 
the offer of knighthood, which he declined. 

Wonder has been expressed that the executors of Holmes and Watson did 
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not make a museum of 2218 Baker Street. Thomas Hardy’s sitting-room and 
study, preserved exactly as the novelist left them, can be seen in Dorchester. 
Few people are interested in Hardy, whereas Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson 
are household words with the million. Can we not picture rapt multitudes 
gazing upon Holmes’ revolvers, his pipes, slippers, dressing-gown, deerstalker 
caps, his caped ulster, his chemical apparatus, the easy chair and sofa on which 
he would curl himself up to spend the night in thought, the loaded hunting- 
crop (his favourite weapon) — and of course the unbelievable Strad. Glass 
cases would contain his trophies and souvenirs — the poisoned darts of Tonga, 
the emerald tie-pin (a gift of Queen Victoria), the famous air-gun made by 
von Herder the blind German mechanic, the snuff box of old gold with a great 
amethyst in the lid (a token from the King of Bohemia), the diamond ring (a 
grateful offering from the Royal House of Holland — a case of such extreme 
delicacy that Holmes concealed it even from Watson); autograph letters from 
His Holiness the Pope, the President of the French Republic, and other 
potentates; his cross of the Legion of Honour; the watch-chain with the pendant 
sovereign given him by Irene Adler, the photograph of Irene, who once 
outwitted Holmes and was always to the great misogynist, the woman. 

In one case would be Watson’s books and his two pictures; in the other 
those read and owned by Sherlock Holmes; in a third an impressive row of 
works written by the detective himself. Portraits of distinguished criminals 
would adorn the walls, Dr. Moriarty in the place of honour. By the side of the 
fireplace would hang the Persian slipper (the tobaccd-receptacle); sticking in 
the mantel-shelf would be the jack-knife transfixing the correspondence. The 
coal-scuttle would be furnished with its complement of cigars. The patriotic 
V.R.s and other monograms on the wall would be illuminated by electric 
light. In the centre of the room, sitting in a chair, is the wonderful wax model 
of Holmes, the masterpiece of M. Oscar Meunier of Grenoble, that served as 
decoy to Colonel Moran. On their old shelf there would repose the row of 
formidable scrapbooks and books of reference, which so many of Holmes’ 
fellow-citizens would have been glad to burn. 

Such a museum, opened in war-time under the auspices of the Red Cross 
Society, would produce millions. 

Finally, my readers will wish to treasure in their memory some of Sherlock’s 
characteristic epigrams—‘Human nature is a strange mixture, Watson’; 
‘a married woman at a crisis always grabs at her baby, an unmarried at her 
jewel-box’; ‘work is the best antidote for sorrow, my dear Watson’; ‘oscillation 
on a pavement always means an affaire de ceur’. 

‘The merest moonshine’, observed Lestrade; ‘Well, moonshine is a brighter 
thing than fog,’ said Holmes laughing. 

‘Beyond the fact that he has recently lost his second wife, was once a piano- 
maker, is interested in Greek epigrams and keeps a large Alsatian wolfhound, 
I can make nothing of my correspondent’s career.’ (Who of our present-day 
sleuths can make and justify a remark like that as he reads his morning mail?) 

‘When you have eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, however 
improbable, must be the truth.’ 

Inspector Gregory ‘Is there any other point to which you would wish to draw 
my attention?’ 
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Holmes “To the curious incident of the dog in the night-time.’ 

Inspector Gregory ‘But the dog did nothing in the night-time.’ 

Holmes “That was the curious incident.’ 

Sherlock Holmes’ enthusiasm for a good understanding between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. would have gained Mr. Churchill’s warm approval. 
‘It is always a pleasure to meet an American, Mr. Moulton, for I am one of 
those who believe that the folly of a monarch and the blundering of a minister 
in far-gone years, will not prevent our children from being some day citizens 
of the same world-wide country, under a flag which shall be a quartering of 
the Union Jack with the Stars and Stripes.’ 

Could there be a more timely note on which to end this salute to that strange 
genius whom Dr. Watson called ‘the best and the wisest man I have ever 


known’. 
F. Brompron Harvey 





BISHOP WESTCOTT: SCHOLAR, SAINT AND 
STATESMAN 


 cnssanpad WESTCOTT passed away forty-two years ago. He was born in 
1825 and died in 1901. Time has dealt gently with his name. He was be- 
loved for the singular beauty of his character. He is still regarded affectionately 
by the dwindling company of his colleagues and fellow workers. His books 
have for the most part gradually receded to the upper shelves of the library, 
and it may be doubted if more than two or three of these survive in the libraries 
of younger ministers. But neither his Commentary on St. John’s Gospel nor 
his Hebrews can be lightly regarded. For more than twenty-five years he worked 
on St. John’s Gospel, and one has only to open the book to see at once how 
thoroughly he explored the wide range of relevant literature. He expounded 
the text with the penetrating insight of one whose scholarship and piety were 
blended with unusual completeness. 

It may be questioned if his great Commentary on the Hebrews ever laid so 
firm a hold on the mind and heart of students as his St. John. His later books 
consisted for the greater part of addresses and sermons. But this does not imply 
a lack of careful workmanship. He once said that to make a sermon was for 
him a week’s work. Hence all his writings are marked by an exactness of ex- 
pression, and the careful restraint of one who did not begin to write before he 
had given careful thought to every aspect of his subject. The two books which 
have consistently appealed to me are The Gospel of the Resurrection and The Bible 
in the Church. If his writings have faded, it may be said that this is what may be 
expected; for theologians, scholars and bishops can only hope to serve their 
generation by the will of God and then fall on sleep. His works, however, might 
have served a longer day if he had been more definite in expressing his ideal. 
Dr. Dale, who was Westcott’s friend, and to whose works Westcott was always 
ready to pay tribute, spoke of his ‘reluctance to define his thought’. A com- 
parison between the writings of these two men present a striking contrast. 
Dale’s books combine vigour of thought with a compactness of style, while 
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Westcott’s is subject to the charge of a vagueness which at times becomes too 
nebulous to follow. 

For example, he continually affirmed the supreme significance of the In- 
carnation: but he nowhere satisfies us in his exposition. He is evidently in 
possession of a truth so satisfactory to his own heart and mind, and so over- 
whelming in its power and beauty, that he seems too readily content to assume 
that others see all that he sees. Only a few weeks before his death, he says in 
the preface to his last book, Lessons from Work. ‘I approached my subject in the 
light of the Incarnation, and I have endeavoured to show, from first to last, how 
this central fact of history — the life of all life — illuminates the problems which 
meet us alike in our daily work and in our boldest speculations.’ This emphasis 
on the Incarnation, may account for his slender and occasional treatment of 
the great doctrine of the Atoning Death of Christ. Perhaps it was this lack 
of balance in emphasis that robs Westcott’s books of the deep feeling and threb 
of an effective evangelism. 

He was to some extent the victim of an imagination which discovered what 
others have never seen. One feels at times that even St. John himself was 
hardly aware of the sequence of thought and ordered development, which 
Westcott sets out in impressive paragraphs. So it is with his Hebrews. The 
smaller Commentary on that Epistle, by Dr. A. B. Davidson in the Bible Hand- 
book series, which is too little known, seems to me to be equal in insight, and 
frequently nearer to the thought of the author than Westcott’s. The Com- 
mentary was, however, hailed as ‘an expository and theological masterpiece’, 
and he himself says in the Preface: ‘No work, in which I have been allowed to 
spend many years of continuous labour, has had for me the same intense human 
interest as the study of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

Westcott was fortunate from the first. He had no struggle with poverty. A 
kind Providence placed him where his great gifts could, without harsh interrup- 
tion, be nourished and developed. With his intellectual power, he could hardly 
be other than a distinguished scholar. 

Now that we are on the eve of such measures of education as are dedicated 
to the wellbeing of the whole community of Youth, it is worth recalling that 
our mental enrichment owes its major part in the past to those who were 
fortunate enough to have escaped the stringency of early poverty, and to have 
had access to a good education. Whether or no we should have heard of 
Westcott and his two lifelong friends, Lightfoot and Hort, had they been born in 
working-class homes may be doubted. How many ‘mute inglorious Miltons’ 
have been crushed by poverty no one can say. If we take a wider view, the 
same reflection applies to, say, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, and Gladstone. 
Had these great men been cradled in poverty would they have emerged? 

Westcott went up to Cambridge after being carefully taught elsewhere. From 
the first he was ‘a dedicated spirit’. He could never rest content with super- 
ficial knowledge. To superb gifts of mind, and the privilege of Cambridge, he 
added a tireless industry. 

It is interesting to note that he was tutor at the University to both Lightfoot 
and Hort. He was their senior, and he outlived them both. 

The friendship of these three, with the addition of Benson, was intimate and 
even affectionate. One wonders whether the boundaries of friendship, and the 
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range of interest, were as wide as they might have been. Westcott was an 
authority within a defined realm of thought and scholarship; but one looks in 
vain for the wide-ranging curiosity of the master mind. He seems hardly to 
have felt the tremendous impact of Darwin, or the implications of a revolu- 
tionary science. But more surprising than this limited range of interests is the 
absence of any obvious appreciation of the work done by the Free Churches, 
As we have seen he had a high regard for Dr. Dale; but it was our own_Dr. 
Moulton, who alone of Free Church scholars and leaders, came near to him, 


and commanded his admiration. ‘He was, I think’, said Westcott, after . 


Moulton’s death, ‘the most self-sacrificing man I ever knew.’ But the more one 
thinks of it, the more surprising it is that so great a Christian should have lived 
in a territory so exclusively Anglican. Perhaps that might be said of‘nearly all 
distinguished Anglicans of Westcott’s day. It is proof of the progress in under- 
standing and communion, when one compares this narrowness of fifty years 
ago, with the generous catholicity of our own day. 

Hort was even more exclusive than Westcott. In one of his addresses, pub- 
lished in Cambridge Sermons, which he preached to his own people, he warned 
them against forsaking the Anglican Church for the pastures of Dissent. 

From Cambridge Westcott went as a master to Harrow: and there he was 
destined to stay for seventeen years. Perhaps he had not the aptitudes of a great 
schoolmaster. He was not a very successful disciplinarian, and it looks that, 
with all his unyielding conscientiousness, as if his interests and heart were 
elsewhere. His colleagues at Harrow could do no other than recognize the 
intensity and challenge of his lofty example. He was, one might say, almost too 
choice and sensitive a soul to be the moulder and controller of heady youth. 
But many a boy recalled .in later life, as boys so often do, the greatness of the 
man whom they had sorely tried when subject to his direction. He was thought 
to be a dreamer and a recluse. This probably accounts for the fact that it was 
not until he was forty-three the way of escape opened. Bishop Magee offered 
him the canonry of Peterborough in 1868, which he readily accepted. 

Westcott, who became a really great preacher, had a halting start, and there 
was little promise of the powerful preacher and public speaker of later years. 
He was, however, above all else a scholar; and his fellow worker was Dr. F. J. A. 
Hort. The greatest contribution of these two was their text of the Greek 
Testament, to which they gave twenty-eight years of study. They formulated 
a theory for dealing with the great mass of MS. The result of their intensive 
study was a publication that may be regarded as an event. Though the 
Revisers did not make this text their basis, it was recognized from the first that 
the judgment of the Westcott and Hort Greek Testament demanded the most 
respectful attention. Nothing was permitted to see the light which these 
scholars had not thoroughly tested and weighed. They agreed that there were 
two lines of evidence, which they described as internal and external. Hort was 
not <0 easily captured by a promising line of inquiry as Westcott: and the 
difference between the two is reflected in the reluctance of Hort to publish 
anything at all, while Westcott’s volumes followed one another in frequent 
succession for fifty years. 


It was indeed only after Hort’s death that his work entitled The Christian. 


Ecclesia was published; but nothing Westcott ever wrote had the freshness and 
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finality of Hort’s work. We may well regret that so much learning and wisdom 
went to the grave with Hort. He, like Lord Acton, is an instance of the type 
who become so absorbed and fascinated with the ever-widening realm of human 
inquiry, that all writing seems premature. He knew that only a fraction of the 
truth is seen by any one mind, and that to publish a book could only be to 
leave large portions of relevant truth unexplored. 

In each of the respective biographies of these two men, there is an interesting 
allusion to Newman: and in both instances the references are found in letters 
to their wives. The freedom with which they expressed themselves cannot be 
now abused in quoting from the authentic biographies. Westcott says of one 
of Newman’s books, it ‘represents his character not as that of an earnest and 
simple inquirer after truth, as I had always endeavoured to view him, but rather 
as one who first formed a theory of his own, and then tried to mould everything after his 
pattern’.* But later he was to see and hear Newman. ‘My curiosity’, he says, 
‘was intense, and the appearance of the lecturer served to increase it. He looks 
younger, more intellectual, but far less “pious” than I had expected. He has 
no trace of feeling in his countenance, no mark of intense devotion. He made a 
long discourse on tradition. All this was subtle and clever, but did not tell. 
Then came some clever, witty jokes utterly irreverent, utterly unbecoming a 
Christian minister.’ This in many respects agrees with Hort, who says: ‘He 
delighted to use his never failing subtlety in finding reasons and excuses for any belief 
which he wished to accept. The natural result of such teaching was that some of his 
ablest and most devoted disciples, after a while, gave up the attempt to follow 
him in his wonderful leaps, and fell away from Christian faith altogether. A 
more inspiring teacher it would be difficult to find, but the power of building 
was not one of his gifts. Again, it is rather trying to find the unqualified praises 
of Newman’s “saintliness”. As regards his old age they may be true, but certainly 
not as regards his early and middle life.’ These observations may find a readier 
welcome than they would have received five-and-twenty years ago. If I mistake 
not, Kingsley, that great Christian and versatile genius, has slowly recovered _ 
in repute from the blows of the Apologia of which Hort says ‘It is sickening to 
read, from the cruelty and insolence with which he trampled on his 
assailant’. 

Westcott’s Canonry at Peterborough terminated unhappily, and Gladstone 
offered him a similar appointment at Westminster, which he accepted. In 
1870 he was elected Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and it was a 
great happiness to him to be back at his old University. Here, as elsewhere, 
both his learning and shining virtues gave his life a radiance which was 
generally acknowledged. There may have been greater teachers, but it would 
be hard to find a scholarship more exact and extensive, and a spirituality more 
entirely wholesome and pervasive. He exacted from others the same high 
standard he had set for himself. 

During the twenty years he was at Cambridge he grew in power and influence, 
and though he did not seem fore-ordained to a bishopric, this was to be his lot. 
It was in vain that Dale wrote: ‘Do not let them make you a bishop,’ and added, 
that Lightfoot’s elevation to the See of Durham was ‘the extinction of a sun’. 
It was indeed the death of Lightfoot that opened the door of a diocese to 


1 Italics mine. 
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Westcott. Lord Salisbury is known not to have favoured Westcott’s appoint- 
ment as Lightfoot’s successor, but Queen Victoria was, as usual, adamant. 

It may seem inappropriate to speak of Westcott as statesman; but as Bishop 
of Durham he showed that gifts wholly engaged in the tasks of scholarship are 
not useless when the work of administration has to be faced. His high concep- 
tion of the ministry, and his growing appreciation of the implications of the 
Gospel in its bearing upon social inequalities, gave a powerful impetus to his 
exposition of the sacredness of humanity, and the right of all men to the good 
things of life. His most notable public achievement as Bishop was his timely 
and effective interposition in the desolating struggle of 1892 in the coal- 
fields of Durham. Between 80,000 and go0,000 miners were on strike, and had 
remained so for three months. The loss and suffering were appalling. It was 
Thomas Burt who counselled the Bishop, and when both parties to the strike 
were on the edge of desperation, a powerful and unanswerable letter by 
Westcott brought owners and miners together, and resulted in an agreement 
which ended the tragic strike. 

Westcott won the hearts of the Durham people, and came to be known as 
‘Everybody’s Bishop’. When he died, after a tenure of eleven years, the whole 
county was in mourning. 

Of Westcott’s personal characteristics it may be noted that his body was 
small, even ‘tiny’, but he had more than mediocre gifts as an artist. He was 
fond of music. His voice, which at first was thin, grew in volume and became 
adequate to all the demands made upon it. He was a teetotaller for others 
sake. Tobacco smoke made him ill. He had a precarious or rudimentary sense 
of humour. No clown, he said, could make him laugh. Flowers were lovely in 
his sight; he could not bear to see a child’s handful of buttercups thrown on to 
the road. He read very few novels — not more than one a year. He had an 
inflexible regard for the proprieties. ‘I think’, he said, ‘I should be seriously 
annoyed if anyone went into a room before me, who ought officially to follow 
me.’ His wife, whom he had loved, since they were boy and girl together, died 
only a few weeks before him. One of his seven sons had died as a missionary 
in India. There is a feeling of completeness about this great man’s life. He 
grew frail and weary; and was not reluctant to join the great company of 
his friends, who had preceded him to the light and bliss which had always been 
his hope and inspiration. 

It is not necessary to determine his place in the rich story of the Church. He 
wrought with ceaseless endeavour, and was intensely concerned to disengage 
truth from every form of error. His gifts of intellect were enshrined in a devout- 
ness that left no doubt as to the depth of his piety, or the singleness of his pur- 
pose. The whole Church is indebted to him for the truths he taught, and for a 
most impressive example of a life to whom Christ was all in all. 

RICHARD PYKE 





THE PREACHER’S VOCABULARY 


HE Christian preacher’s task is to make Him known who said, ‘The words 
that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and life’. Speech is not the sole 
means of communication and Revelation, and it is well that, as we approach 
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a consideration of the vocabulary of the Christian preacher, we should recognize 
this fact. Origen reminded us that ‘there are certain things, the meaning of 
which cannot be unfolded at all by any words of human language, but which 
are made known more through simple apprehension than by any properties of 
words’. Some of the greatest things men have to say to each other can never 
be spoken, and as Mr. A. E. Whitham once wrote:* ‘When God wanted to say 
things that mattered He dropped His voice to a whisper, to a sound of gentle 
stillness. When He wanted to utter the fullness of His heart He was silent for 
many hours on a Cross.’ But preaching is the proclamation and exposition of 
the Gospel which itself is good news told in words as well as demonstrated in 
actions. Few considerations, therefore, are more important to the preacher 
than that the words he uses should, so far as is possible, convey rather than 
conceal the Truth he is commissioned to declare. 

There are difficulties about language which are common to all speech and 
writing but which take particular forms with regard to Christian propaganda. 
These difficulties occur in every generation, but in each generation they must 
be understood and dealt with by reference to the current meanings of words 
and the contemporary background of thought. It is the modest purpose of 
this article to draw attention to some problems of which the present-day 
Christian preacher must be cognisant and to offer a few suggestions about the 
ways in which he should approach these problems. 


I 

We must take as our major premise that it is the preacher’s business to ex- 
pound the Scriptures. Whatever words he may use, the content of his message 
is fixed if he acknowledges the Bible as the supreme standard of faith and 
practice. It is also his business to make plain to men the Tradition of the 
Church, both the ‘catholic faith’ as summed up in the historic creeds, and the 
teaching of the tradition in which he stands.» We may summarize this by 
speaking of ‘the language of Bible and Church’. Our sole concern in this 


‘ article is with the words that he finds in his sources and which he must make 


intelligible to his hearers. The difficulties that many of these words present 
may be roughly separated into groups or types, but it must be remembered 
that some words and phrases bear the characteristics of more than one group. 


S The classification is not intended to offer more than an indication of the various 


kinds of danger against which the Christian propagandist must be on his guard. 
1. The most readily identified type of word is that which may be called 
technical. This class of word (a very small one) is one which obviously calls 
for study on the part of the hearer, as does any technical vocabulary. In it are 
such words as ‘sanctify’ and ‘sanctification’, ‘incarnate’ and possibly ‘atone- 
ment’ (but not ‘atone’). Some of the words to be discussed under later headings 
belong to this category for those who hear them for the first time and it is well 
to remember that the number of such hearers is increasing. The difficulty with 
this class of word is the straightforward one ofexplaining them as technical terms. 
De Principiis, tv. i. 27 (quoted by Dr. Wheeler Robinson). 
: In an article in The Methodist Recorder. . ; ie j 
P rk: the Methodist all this is summarized in our Basis of Doctrine, with its references to Scripture, 


inheritance of the Apostolic Faith’, ‘the fundamental principles of the Protestant Reformation’, 
and ‘the Evangelical Doctrines’ as contained in Wesley’s Sermons and Notes. 
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2. A much larger class consists of words which are used in a technical sense 
but which bear other meanings as well. A very large number of Christian words 
fall under this heading. It is probably Pauline language which most often has 
this characteristic, for example: ‘propitiation’, ‘justification’, ‘adoption’. A 
similar difficulty is found, however, with such words as ‘covenant’ or ‘testa- 
ment’, and, most seriously of all, with one of the key-words of Christianity — 
‘grace’. The same is true of the phrase ‘the kingdom of God’, though that 
particular difficulty only arises if we accept, and hold to be vital, the inter- 
pretation of this expression as referring primarily to the Rule of God and 
secondarily to the Realm. The task of making plain the meaning of ‘the King- 
dom’ is made harder, I believe, by the popularity of such phrases as “building 
the Kingdom’ and ‘Kingdom-builders’ which, though they may convey a 
meaning that is truly Christian, obscure essential aspects of the New Testament 
message about the Kingdom. However that may be, the essential characteristic 
of this type of word is that whilst it may suggest to the hearer that it isa 
technical term, it certainly bears other more familiar meanings which make 
attention to its special Christian meaning difficult. 

3. Next may be mentioned words that have changed their meaning in the 
course of time (archaisms), and words that have suffered by translation, 
Amongst the latter class may be numbered not only words that were incorrectly 
translated (e.g. those corrected in the Revised Version), but also words which 
defy translation into one word, such as ‘form’ and ‘substance’ as used in the 
Creed. But it is, of course, a familiar fact that &yémy and even Adyos are not 
fully translated by ‘love’ and ‘word’. 

The majority of words in this class are archaisms such as ‘lively’, ‘Comforter’, 
and ‘offend’. Instead of attempting a lengthy list of such words, attention may 
be concentrated, by way of illustration, on the last two mentioned. We see in 
the word ‘offend’ the way in which a completely false view of God may be 
given by use of a word which, rightly understood, is itself a corrective of 
inadequate Theology. The comment made by G. K. Chesterton on this word is 


worth remembering. He recalled that the ‘necessarily frequent phrase “‘offend- ° 


ing God” had originally almost the awful meaning of wounding God. But the 
word has degenerated through its application to man, until the sound of it is 
quite petty and perverted. We say that Mr. Binks was quite offended or that 


Aunt Susan will take offence; and lose sight of the essential truth, and even ; 


dogma, that (in that lower sense) God is the very last to take offence’:* 

The words ‘Comforter’ and ‘comfort’ are amongst the most significant 
examples of ‘words all coloured and forsworn’. By the changed meaning of 
the word ‘Comforter’, which once spoke of a fortifying Companion, the Message 
about the Holy Spirit suffers a really dreadful handicap. As Mr. Ivor Browa, 
in the course of a witty examination of this word, has said: 

The unlettered Christian of to-day may easily think of the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter, as a rather sickly source of sentimental consolation, a celestial 
crooner almost, instead of as an ally in the good fight and a bringer of mettle 
and resolve.... Our ‘comfort’, in short, needs comforting in the way of 
Tudor English. . 

When we add to this fact the bewilderment caused by the word ‘Ghost’, we get 
1G. K. Chesterton, The Thing, p. 190. *Ivor Brown, A Word in your Ear. 
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very near to the explanation of the fact that the very aspect of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity which should find easiest entrance to men’s minds is the aspect 
which they find most puzzling and apparently remote from their lives. 

4. But much the largest and most dangerous class of words that the preacher 
must use consists of those which everybody immediately assumes that he 
understands but which, in fact, are most easily misunderstood. I say that 
these are ‘most dangerous’ because the danger in them is most easily overlooked. 
Yet, as with much in Christian life, the degree of danger is an indication 
of the degree of worth. These are the words we most need to use; amongst 
them are far more of the words of Jesus Himself than are to be found in any of 
the former classes. ; 

A short list of such words at once shows their importance. ‘Love’, ‘joy’, 
‘peace’ are all words which were baptized into the Christian vocabulary but 
which are still current in their pre-Christian senses. Words such as ‘saint’, 
‘repent’, ‘flesh’, ‘world’, ‘mystery’, ‘name’, and ‘life’ are words which, as every 
Bible student knows, have quite distinctive Scriptural meanings. But no one 
suspects, on first hearing them used by a Christian preacher, that there can be 
any need to learn what they mean. This is one reason why it is difficult to 
speak the Christian Gospel truthfully in ‘simple’ language. To anyone who has 


_ learnt the jargon, it appears to be easier to use pplysyllables and ‘other tongues’; 


it is only the very learned — or the very saintl¥ — who are profoundly simple in 
their preaching or writing about Christian truth. There is, of course, another 
kind of ‘simplicity’ which evades the difficulty by avoiding the uniqueness of 
the Christian message and speaks very lucidly about something that is not 
Christianity. Even more common (which of us has not frequently erred in this 
way?) is the use of both familiar and unfamiliar words in blind optimism that 
somehow our hearers will understand them. This means that we assume that 
people will distinguish &yéxy from the ‘love’ of which the crooner sings, will 
know that ‘salvation’ does not necessarily involve escape from pain and death, 
and will even give an intelligent and Christian meaning to such an expression 
as ‘the mystery of the Incarnation’. 


a 

Assuming, therefore, that we cannot ignore the difficulties presented by the 
words of Scripture and Christian Tradition, what are we to do about them? 

In the first place we must be constantly aware of them but must not be 
intimidated by them. The same kind of difficulty faces us in all forms of com- 
munication by words; the only difference with respect to preaching lies in the 
importance of the purpose for which we use our words. The recognition of the 
kind of fact that we have been discussing should only increase our wonder that 
God is pleased to work through human speech; it should not cause us to doubt 
that truth. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between words that most of our hearers will 
find difficult because they are unfamiliar (mainly Types 1 and 2 above) from 
those that they will readily misunderstand because they are familiar (mainly 
Types 3 and 4). We find that words of the former kind are mostly to be found 
i the Epistles, Creeds and other statements of Church Doctrine, whilst the 
words of the latter kind are more common in the Gospels. But that fact only 
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emphasizes the importance of a correct use of the apparently ‘simple’ words; 
it might almost be said that if we take care of the monosyllables the poly- 
syllables will take care of themselves. 

The preacher, having made himself familiar with the problems that he 
must face, should consider it one of his first duties to become steeped in 
the language of Bible and Church. Words are his tools, but for one tool which 
he may himself manufacture there are a hundred which he has given to him, 
Moreover, he is himself not only a preacher but also a member of his own genera- 
tion; his mind is already coloured by the thought-forms of his time. As we shall 
notice in a later paragraph, he must not try to isolate himself from the language 
and thought of his contemporaries, but his business as preacher is to be specially 
familiar with the ‘language of Zion’. 

This applies, of course, to the lay as well as to the ordained ministry and 
good service is done to every young lay-preacher if he is advised to make good 
use of a Concordance and to work hard at discovering the Christian meaning 
of words, beginning with the most familiar ones. An invaluable, but all too 
small, aid to this work is C. A. Anderson Scott’s Words, a Brief Vocabulary of the 
New Testament (S.C.M. Press, 2s.). This book whets the reader’s appetite for 
more and one would like to hope that an enterprising publisher will one day 
produce a one-volume Theologisabe Worterbuch, written in collaboration by varied 
specialists and made intelligible’ to the non-linguist. Whilst study of this kind 
may easily remain purely academic, it should not do so. No one who listened 
to Sir Edward Hoskyn’s lectures at Cambridge could fail to believe that there 
is a positive answer to the questions that he himself asked: ‘Can we rescue a 
word and discover a universe? Can we study a language and awake to the 
Truth? Can we bury ourselves in a lexicon and arise in the presence of God?” 

Preaching is not to be reserved for the highly-trained scholar; it is the duty 
of every preacher to be familiar with the language of Bible and Church. It is 
this familiarity which is now so sadly lacking and this provides the most striking 
contrast between the average Christian of yesterday and of to-day. Whilst the 
level of general education has risen, the level of Bible-education has fallen. Is 
this not often true of the pulpit as well as of the pew, and of the minister as 
well as of the local preacher? 

When, however, the preacher has realized his need to become a master of 
the tools that are given to him, he has not finished his responsibility. He must 
also understand the material upon which he is to employ them — the hearers 
whose minds he is called to reach. If his knowledge of the language of Bible 
and Church is not very great, there will be few of his hearers whose knowledge 
is not smaller; if he can reach the people outside the Church he will be speaking 
to those who possess almost no knowledge of that vocabulary. What is he to 
do? Should he refuse to be influenced by this fact and preach in historically 
correct language regardless of the consequences? Or should he abandon the 
words he has compelled himself to learn and speak the language of the day? 

There are those who would urge the adoption of the former course. For 
example, Mr. F. C. Synge has argued thus: 

Does this dogma of the otherness of the Church’s language mean that the 

Church is to make no attempt to make its Gospel intelligible to the world? 

1 Cambridge Sermons, p. 70. 
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I would say that it means exactly that. .. . To attempt to put in the world’s 

terms a message for which the world has no terms is the work of an idiot and 

a worldling. If the world in the world’s terms hears the message it can only 

be because the message has become distorted into a worldly message.* 

Not a few of our younger theologians are deliberately speaking and writing 
in language which is remote from the understanding of ‘modern’ man. But, 
though it is true that the ‘world’ (in the New Testament sense) cannot receive 
the Gospel until it will listen to what God has to say, it is through the medium 
of the words that are used that this change of heart (metanoia) is to be effected 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. To abandon the attempt to be intelligible is, 
as a critic of Mr. Synge’s has well put it, to swing from ‘an Adoptionist view 
which would but sanctify purely human ideals and categories’ to ‘an Apollin- 
arianism which seeks to supersede the natural by the supernatural, or a 
Nestorianism which is content to let the two languages lie side by side 
and commands us to make “no attempt to make the Gospel intelligible 
to the world” ’.* If the Word became Flesh then our words concerning Him 
must both express and convey truth about Him. To be unmindful of our 
hearers with regard to the manner of our speaking is only less grievous than to 
adapt the content of our message to their desires. Within the New Testament 
itself we can see this process of interpretation beginning as different writers 
seek to express the message to different kinds of hearers and with the aid of 
words borrowed from varied sources. The ideas that we are to preach cannot be 
adjusted to the contemporary situation, but the. words that are intended to 
convey them must be so adjusted. 

Does this mean, then, that we must simply adopt the second alternative 
mentioned and concentrate upon trying-to re-write the Christian Gospel? It 
is this method that is advocated by those who would re-write the Creeds in 
modern language, use only modern, and even censored, translations of Scrip- 
ture, and preach in the ‘snappy’ language of the popular Press. 

That this is no solution is suggested by several facts. First, any ‘modern’ 
translation quickly becomes antiquated; the colloquialisms of yesterday are 
more out of date than the Authorized Version or Prayer Book will ever be. 
Second, many of the truths we have to tell cannot be completely expressed in 
familiar language because there is nothing familiar about them — they are 
‘news’. Third, as we have seen, the words which need most careful explanation 
are the very ones that appear most familiar; the word is old, the thought is new. 
And, lastly, preaching is quite inadequate if it does not illuminate the Bible for 
those who are strangers to it and both encourage and help their reading of it. 
The worst condemnation of much modern preaching is that nobody can see 
any close connection between it and the Bible, if they should happen to read it 
after the sermon is finished. 

The Christian preacher must therefore be scrupulously careful that he uses 
well-known words in their Christian sense and that he gradually introduces his 
hearers to the words that are new to them in form as well as in meaning. This 
involves close familiarity with the minds of his hearers; as an old local preacher 
(of whom W. J. Moulton told me) expressed it, ‘he must know what is in ’em 
before he can get at em’. The gulf between the mind in the pulpit and that 


In The Presbyter, October, 1943. *Ibid., November, 1943, letter by J. A. T. Robinson. 
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in the pew is only exceeded by the gulf between both those minds and that of 
‘the man in the street’. But the preacher’s responsibility is not chiefly to know 
his hearers’ minds, it is to be God’s agent in changing them. Therefore all 
preaching must involve the attempt to help people to re-learn words that they 
have mis-learnt and to begin to learn words of God that they have never heard. 
The fact of being constantly aware of this duty is itself the most important 
step towards accomplishing it, but much more help could be given if the 
Church in its corporate capacity were more actively engaged in examining the 
meaning of its language in the contemporary situation. It is not ‘humanism’ 
but faith which bids us work hard at the task of speech about God. But our 
hope of success lies not in ourselves but in Him who spake and speaks the words 
which we echo. We must never forget a truth that has been well put by Alan 
Richardson: 
... Our study of the words of the Bible culminates in the realization that 
Christ is the final meaning of each of them . . . we shall not have reached our 
goal until we realize that the ultimate connotation of all the words is Christ. 
When to this fact we add the promise of Him who shall make plain to us the 
words that Christ used, who alone is able to convince and convict the hearer, 
we know that our sacred and awe-full calling is not an impossible one. 
FREDERIC GREEVES 





FLAUBERT 


‘-T HERE are in me’, wrote Flaubert, ‘two distinct fellows; one who loves 

gueulades, lyricism, great eagle flights, the sonorous phrase, the peaks of the 
idea; another who digs-and burrows as far as he can into the truth, who likes 
to throw into relief the little fact as vividly as the big one, who would like to 
make you feel almost materially the things he reproduces.’ No study of his work 
can ignore this striking self-criticism. He was both realist and romantic; cold, 
impassive, austere, and at the same time lyrical, emotional, exotic. This in- 
consistency or duality runs through all his work. The flamboyance and 
dynamism of Salammbé are in striking contrast with the pathos and sensitivity 
of Sentimental Education which, in turn, compares curiously with the hard pre- 
cision and austerity of Madame Bovary. These, his three major novels, along 
with the four volumes of his Correspondence, are a clear mirror of his mind, 
reflecting the complexity of his artistic temperament. Reality, illusion; passion, 
impassivity; revolt, despair; all are there along with sentimental yearnings and 
surrender to frustration. 

He had been trained for the Law, which accounts for it in part. He suffered 
through life from a recurring nervous malady, which explains much. There was, 
too, the long-drawn-out and sordid incident with Louise Colet, with its sterile 
harvest of possessiveness and mediocrity; and also he was a writer who never 
appears to have found his distinctive medium. Dostoevsky with his fools and 


1 Alan Richardson, Preface to Bible-Study, p. 101. There is much in this book to help anyone 
who is beginning to take the question of ‘words’ seriously. 
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idiots and dark horizons, Turgenev with his country scenes, Balzac with his 
misers and provincials, Chekhov with his decayed nobility and unending 
conversations under the Russian night: each had his forte, a clear-cut and well- 
defined field of character and action; not so Flaubert who never settled to any 
one particular line or in successive novels followed a theme consistently. This 
is not to suggest that he fumbled, for he built up both his work and style with 
unerring unity, but his qualities were diverse, each high in their own order, and 
together formed, despite duality, a pattern of rich texture. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, each are distinctive. We recognize them at once, their background, 
atmosphere, turn of phrase, but what are we to say of the baffling diversity of 
the creator of the intrepid and oriental Hamilcar and of the provincial and 
Dickensian Homais? These are, it is true, wide extremes, but they point the 
moral, Flaubert never concentrated on a single recurring type or, like Trollope 
and Hardy, appropriated a countryside and peopled it with his distinctive 
individuality. 

Nor did he surrender himself to a comprehensive theme. For him always it 
was the style that mattered: the mot juste, the precise sound and quality of word 
and phrase. He was a master of language in the sense of close texture and care- 
fully woven patterns, building up his effects as an architect plans a house, not 
rich in metaphor, sparing in imagination (though in Salammbé he wallows in 
it), and closely adhering to verisimilitude. The effect at times is magnificent, 
at others flat and artificial, but its final reaction upon his work is dubious, over- 
obsession with style can so easily lead to dullness, and some would characterize 
his work as monotonous. 

Flaubert himself was the son of a surgeon and born in the same year as 
Dostoevsky. He lived in an age of intellectual and bourgeois reaction which 
finds reflection in his earlier work. His father was in comfortable circumstances 
who at death left sufficient to enable Flaubert to give up his law studies in 
Paris and live with his mother at Croisset, a village in his native countryside 
near Rouen. A nervous complaint which began about this time, and which 
was to haunt him to the end of his life, confirmed him in this retirement and 
from then on he devoted himself entirely to his art. In that quiet backwater 
he read, studied and hammered out his style, building up with infinite pains 
the architecture of his work. It was a slow business, never writing in the white 
heat of passion, but always with cold objectivity and impersonality after immense 
documentation and careful evocation of background and atmosphere, though 
vivid drama and imagination were never lacking. He really did, to use his own 
words, dig and burrow as far as he could into the truth, threw into relief the 
little fact as vividly as the big one, and tried to convey almost materially the 
things he reproduced. 

Two things only, apart from his malady, disturbed his artistic life: the first, a 
law case which brought him a doubtful notoriety, when he was charged with 
having written, in Madame Bovary, an immoral book and was acquitted, and 
which planted his feet firmly on the ladder so that he never afterwards looked 
back; from then on he took his place with Zola, de Maupassant, and the 
Realists.. The second disturbance was emotional and clouded his life for a 
decade with bewilderment and frustration. This was his unfortunate associa- 
tion with Madame Louise Colet, a possessive and sentimental third-rate novelist, 
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who nagged him incessantly and pestered him with her indiscretions. It took 
him long to discover the full measure of her shallowness — perhaps love at first 
was blind — but there was no real affinity, he was too self-contained and austere, 
she too sentimental and emotional, and until it ended the experience sterilized 
his work. He made frequent visits to Paris and kept in touch with the literary 
coterie, and in 1849 with a friend spent two years travelling in Egypt and 
Greece, when he laid the foundations of his Carthaginian masterpiece. Thus 
Flaubert purged himself, in part at least, of his early romanticism, the first 
frenzied outburst of idealism and revolt, and also, through Madame Colet, of 
emotional illusion; but not entirely. There was one other who exercised a 
strange and potent influence on his creative work: Elisa Schlésinger, whom he 
first met as a youth of sixteen at Trouville, when he rescued her shawl from the 
tide, and who haunted his mind for the rest of his life. She was his ideal 
woman though there was no close attachment. It was a strange and evasive 
relationship and surely unique, due in part to Flaubert’s curious idealization 
of her remoteness and inaccessibility and in part to her own high sense of 
honour. He immortalized her as Marie Arnoux in his novel on frustration, 
Sentimental Education, where he writes lyrically of the futility of life and the dis- 
illusion of love. She might indeed have been born for the part. He deals with 
her less ruthlessly and coldly, less impersonally too, than with his other charac- 
ters. She haunts the book as she haunted so strangely his life. She is elusive 
and incalculable and yet, when she meets her lover by chance on the boulevard: 
‘She had not held out her hand to him, had not said a single affectionate word, 
had not even invited him to her house — but it did not matter. He would not 
have exchanged this meeting for the most glorious of adventures: and he 
pondered its sweetness as he went on his way.’ 

It was his own story. It was always so. “The future’, he wrote to Elisa, eight 
years before his death, ‘has no more dreams for me.’ It was the apotheosis of 
his disillusion. Yet he could add: ‘But the old days come before me, as if bathed 
in a golden mist, and from that luminous background, whence beloved phan- 
toms stretch out their arms to me, the face that shines out most brightly is 
yours.’ If it was Louise Colet who made him hard and impassive, it was Elisa 
Schlésinger who kept one part of him at least tender ahd sensitive. Perhaps 
these two influenced him more than we think and in their association with him 
maybe we discover the clue to that persistent duality in his nature of aspiration 
and futility. 

Three qualities thus characterize Flaubert’s style: impersonality, virtuosity, 
and realism. He worked within a limited range and brought to bear upon his 
work a viewpoint completely detached and objective, a method painstaking 
and industrious, and a rigid and excessive adherence to actuality and finesse. 
He was the slave of his technique, his subject, Salammbé apart, never finding 
wings and bearing him away but waiting always upon style. But art is more 
than style; it is subject and imagination. It is not enough for the artist to regard 
impassively the human scene. He must look within as well as without. There 
must be insight, deep penetrating perception, as well as observation. It is 
hardly possible to be impersonal when writing great literature for personality 
enters in at every point: the personality of the author, his mind and spirit and 
attitude to life, and all that makes him what he is, and all he sees in the mirror 
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of his own experience; and again the personality of each character portrayed, 
which, unless it is a puppet, flat and wooden, must be seen and entered into and 
expressed and understood as a living and vital figure. Personality is bound to 
enter in and impersonal writing as an aesthetic theory as conceived by Flaubert 
is meaningless. 

This is apparent in his own work which, though so often starved of feeling, 
virtue and sensibility, and lacking in warmth and intimacy, rose at times above 
his own austere and precise ideal. But on the whole it is realism overdone; the 
lines are too hard, the edges too sharp. There is no light and shade, no delicacy. 
Flaubert calls a spade a spade. But the result is excellent within the prescribed 
limits of his purpose, namely, to make us ‘feel almost ‘materially the things he 
reproduces’. He is the master of scrupulous observation and precise expression. 
He keeps a tight rein on his characters and on his own imagination. He is 
the narrator par excellence. His story, again excepting Salammbé, never runs away 
with him. There are no startling surprises, no violent twists and turns, no 
sensational climax orswiftdénouement. Itis line upon line, brick upon brick. And 
the marvel is he holds us. With infinite care and detail he paints in the scene: the 
village street in quiet Yonville, the boys playing marbles, the pigeons, the 
window boxes, the preoccupied hens, the women in thread gloves. And with 
the same care and at the same slow tempo the story unfolds: a door opens, the 
priest comes out; a door shuts, Madame Bovary has passed in. She walks by 
the river, the stream moves swiftly carrying reedy grasses, the meadows are 
empty, there is a pig on a dung heap, a bed of nettles. It is all there, nothing 
missing. So the story evolves, and evolves as a unity, clear, firm and un- 
ambiguous, built up of small effects and incidents and microscopic detail, each 
following successively or grouped coherently, resulting in a closely worked and 
faultless pattern. 

And as with scene and action so with characters, often though not always 
stupid and commonplace, their minds and lives take shape like real people. 
We see their fluctuating moods, how they thought, what they dreamed, their 
opportunism, intrigues and futility, all taking form, first in their inner conscious- 
ness, then working out in their limited world and circumscribed environment. 
Thus characters, scene and atmosphere naturally and effortlessly are built up 
and the story is initiated before we are hardly aware that there is a story to tell. 

Flaubert’s work has been criticized as smelling of the lamp, which is true in 
part but not of his work as a whole. His theory was inadequate, his methods 
laborious, but the result, the impression conveyed, the effect produced, is of 
unusual balance and unity. And over it all hovers the spirit of irony as if the 
author broods above his creation, remote and impersonal, and is saying or 
trying to say or implying: “Take a good look. These are the folk who make our 
world, silly, stupid, provincial; this is how they live and grow, how they begin 
and end; fruitless, futile, unheroic, creatures of fate, pursuing shadows, acting 
and reacting upon each other. This is a mirror of life. Take it or leave it.’ 
But the effect far from being mediocre is sublime. Madame Bovary stands out 
as a novel of exceptional power and clarity — no struggle, no striving for effect, 
but clear as a limpid stream or, to change the metaphor, austere and uncom- 
coma as the lines of a classic temple. It is one of the great novels of the 
world. 

i 
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Sentimental Education, on the other hand, shows up his artistic inconsistency, 
Here lyricism and romanticism keep breaking in. Miss Elisabeth Bowen names 
it as standing in the first six‘ ‘perhaps in the first three’ of the great European 
novels of the nineteenth century, a judgment with which not everyone by any 
means will agree; but it is great none the less, a unique romantic story; its 
theme frustration, based on the idealization of a love that is never realized. It 
has wonderful economy of phrase. The short sentence so often characteristic 
of Flaubert is used with marked effect, especially in the last chapter where the 
story is brought to a close with consummate genius. 

Frederic Moreau and Deslauriers are talking by the fireside, discussing their 
lives, asking each other about their friends. “They had both failed — one with 
his dreams of love, the other with his dreams of power. What was the reason?” 
‘And unburying their youth at every sentence, they said to each other: “Do 
you remember?” ’ 


Once more they saw the school yard, the chapel, the parlour, the gym- 
nasium at the foot of the staircase, the faces of masters and boys. There was 
one called Angelmarre, from Versailles, who used to make footstraps out of 
old boots; there was Mansieur Mirbal and his red whiskers . . . their first 
pipe, the prize-givings, the joy of the holidays. 


So they recount their stories, each supplementing the other’s reminiscences; and 
when they had finished: 


‘That wes the best time we ever had!’ said Frederic. 
‘Yes, perhaps you’re right. That was the best time we ever had!’ said 


Deslauriers. 


That is great writing, and so the book ends, not in despair, though a novel of 
futility, but in reconciliation, and recollection of old associations. The pool of 
memory here is not dark and grim. but clear and pellucid, showing in its crystal 
depths happy things of long ago. 

Frederick Moreau’s last interview with Madame Arnoux is described with 
equal tenderness. Here, too, according to Flaubert, is no room for tears. She 
came at nightfall, in the half-light of dusk. Nothing is forced; no melodrama. 


‘She laid a little red velvet pocket-book on the edge of the mantelpiece. and 
then took a seat. They sat there, unable to speak, smiling at each other. 

Then he asked her many questions about herself and her husband.... 
Then she raised her head: 

‘But I’ve seen you again. I’m happy.’ 


She told him how she had hidden from him and why. 


‘I was afraid ... of you ... of myself.’ 


That was it: always afraid! He too! Never trusting his love! Hiding it likea 
flame in his heart, consumed by it, haunted by it, never facing it or yielding toit, 
conjuring it up in his dreams — her face, her features — enjoying it subjectively, 
communing with her in reverie, idealizing her, running away from her, tortut- 
ing himself with her remoteness, glorying in her inaccessibility! A curious 
theme and a curious love, yet no other character did he treat so tenderly andif 
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she remains elusive even to the reader, it is because he withheld from her that 
merciless analysis and ruthless scalpel he applied elsewhere. So she remains, 
a day-dream, a fantasy, haunting like gossamer her lover’s mind. 

She told him about the place she lived in, ‘then, with greedy eyes, she began 
to examine the furniture, the ornaments, the pictures, in order to stamp them 
on her memory’. She had worked the pocket-book for him, embroidered with 
gold palm leaves. They went out. Walking the streets, they talked about old 
times. 

She was astonished at his memory. Then she said: 
‘Sometimes your words come back to me like a Crane echo, like the sound 

of a bell carried by the wind. . 


They returned to his house. Their parting was poignant. ‘He regretted nothing. 
His former sufferings were redeemed.’ She took off her hat and her hair was 
white in the lamplight. Then he too made confession. 


‘Your figure, your smallest movement seemed to me of more than human 
significance on earth. When you passed by, my heart lifted like dust after 
your footsteps. The effect you had on me was like a moonlit night in summer, 
when the world is all perfume, soft shadows, milky paleness, and dim 
horizons. ... I could imagine nothing beyond you. I loved you just as you 
were ... always, in the depths of my being, I kept the music of your voice 
and the splendour of your eyes.’ 


And rapturously, says Flaubert, she accepted this adoration of the woman she 
had ceased to be. 

The scene haunts us with its tenderness. They are old now and can talk as 
friends, but there is no bathos; Flaubert retains tight control. Not even here 
does his passion — and there is autobiography in every word — outrun his style. 


When she had gone out, Frederic opened his window. Mme Arnoux, on 
the pavement, beckoned to a passing cab. She got in. The carriage was lost 
to sight. 

And that was all. 


The weakness of the book lies in its confused street scenes of students’ brawls 
and debauches, and the woodenness of many of the characters. Flaubert was 
never at his best in describing political partisanship, fashionable circles and 
the night life of Paris. 

The remaining novel, Salammbé, for we speak only of his three main ones, is 
in striking contrast. There is complete change of background, characterization 
and theme. Sainte-Beuve in his famous criticism stigmatized it as a failure: it 
was too savage, grandiose and impossible and not true to the facts of history. 
His castigation and Flaubert’s dignified reply are worth careful study, and 
Sainte-Beuve’s scathing analysis i is almost as thrilling to read as the story. He 
accuses Flaubert of caprice, harshness and exaggeration. It is a ‘novel, he says, 
of frightfulness and excess, “up to the eyes in improbability’. ‘He cultivates 
atrocities. The man is good, excellent, the book is cruel. He thinks that it is a 
proof of strength to appear inhuman in his books.’ “There is a touch of sadistic 
imagination mingled with these descriptions, already strong enough in their 
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realism.’ The reader, he declares, is glutted with sensations and abominations, 
The work smells too strongly of oil and lamp. 

He criticizes the style; why such attention to minutiae? If you see a man 
thirty feet away why describe the buttons on his breeches, the nails of his 
armour? He concedes power, vitality, a moving crescendo of description. He 
says too that Flaubert is his friend and he criticizes him only as an artist. But the 
criticism is too sweeping though valid in part. Flaubert might well have 
tempered his descriptions and moderated his expressions, have taken the Bible 
or Shakespeare as his model, and combined harshness with idealism, horror 
with sublimity, for there is another Carthage, not stark and cruel, an inferno 
of unimagined horror, wild and untamed, its streets ravaged by fire, its temples 
gutted with blood, but soft and gentle, lapped by the blue waters of the sea and 
bathed in a golden light. We never see it in that mystic haze or catch sight of 
those nobler spirits who walked its streets. The story also, for once, runs away 
with him, horror piled on horror, battle upon battle. Yet Flaubert spent much 
time on it, took incredible pains, and we must take his work as it stands. 


He made a dignified reply to his old master, countering his points, defending _ 


his method, confessing that he may have failed but believing he had made 
something that resembled Carthage. It is a fine object lesson in controversy. 
But, despite Sainte-Beuve’s comment, Salammbé is magnificent. It is a gorgeous 
pageant, an oriental cavalcade of colour and movement, full of the din of battle, 
the clash of tribes and worship of strange gods. The story never hangs fire. Its 
power and gusto carry us along. Here Flaubert is lyrical, inspired by the passion 
of a single purpose: the recreation of antiquity in the shape of ancient Carthage. 
With incredible power he resuscitates its buried life and by a great feat of 
imaginative energy reconstitutes its shape and character. How far he succeeded 
is for readers themselves to decide. Many, like Sainte-Beuve, will be repelled. 
To some it will present a labyrinth of horror too torturing to the imagination; 
to others it will be far too flamboyant and exotic. But those who enjoy vivid 
contrasts and violent drama along with exquisite descriptions of eastern 
interiors and wide horizons, of temples and hanging gardens, of sunset and 
dawn on the Libyan sands, and of hungry armies on the march, will be more 
then satisfied; for here Flaubert escapes his usual detachment and is no longer 
a provincial content with provincial scenes. He brings to his task immense 
energy, and the book from end to end burns like a devouring flame. From this 
point of view it is perhaps his greatest work and as a literary feat stands alone, 
Its characterization is poor, it is difficult to follow the thread of intrigue, of 
plot and counter plot, to keep track of its confused history, but its power 
remains. We are left with an acute impression of immensity and of a vast 
orchestration of movement and colour. 

It is the story of a city and opens in Carthage in the gardens of Hamilcar, the 
father of Hannibal. Who can forget its opening scene of the feast at midnight, 
with its spilt wine and blazing lanterns, its apes, elephants and coloured birds, 
the violation by the Mercenaries of the sacred cups of The Legion, the dramatic 
appearance of Salammbé, Hamilcar’s mystic daughter, and the horses on the 
summit-f the Acropolis neighing towards the dawn? It is a magnificent 
opening, set in a high key and maintained throughout the book. 

Salammbé herself is baffling. Flaubert fails to delineate her clearly. She 1s 
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hardly human. She is at times a maniac, yet she intrigues us with her subtlety. 
She worships the goddess, Tanith, is surrounded with slaves, is immured like a 
prisoner in her father’s labyrinthine palace and adores her black serpent which 
slumbers beside her on lotus leaves. Hamilcar is an eastern Tamburlaine, fear- 
less, violent, intrepid. Hanno, the Carthaginian magistrate, is a leper, hideous, 
crafty, obscene. Matho, who leads the Mercenaries, is weak and heroic by 
turns, broods over his infatuation for Salammbé, and fails both in passion and 
generalship. But Spendius, the ex-slave, who incites the rebels, is outstanding. 
He is Flaubert’s Iago. 

The characterization is never clear because of the great crowd scenes of the 
book. It is a series of tableaux, a vast- unfolding panorama, in which indi- 
viduality is lost and everything depends upon the total effect. The fate of 
Carthage dominates the book, and the fortunes of Carthage depended upon the 
sacred veil which shrouded the goddess of the city. These are-grim pages and 
Sainte-Beuve is right; they are unrelieved with either sentiment or nobility. 
Flaubert mercilessly describes the scenes and offers neither relief nor comment, 
but it is a marvellous achievement of imaginative reconstruction, full of the 
background and atmosphere if not the actual facts of history. But it is a relief 
to turn from it back to the quiet pages of Madame Bovary, to the midwife and the 
chemist, the draper and farmers in gentle Yonville, and hear the milk cans 
rattle, and see the doctor setting out upon his rounds, and find Emma brooding, 
always brooding; at her window. We have dwelt at length upon Salammbé for 
to read it is an extraordinary experience; it conveys such a sense of immensity. 
To modulate it, as Sainte-Beuve suggested, would be to change its character 
and reduce its vitality. 

Thus the novels stand: the epic of a materialist, the tragedy of an illusion, 
the reconstruction of antiquity; one full of cold reality, another of romantic day- 
dreams, the third of panoramic splendour. But of them all Madame Bovary is 
supreme. To understand Flaubert we must read him often. He is a novelist 
to return to. A first reading may, and indeed often does repel. Salammbé in 
particular at first is distasteful. He is not a popular novelist and utterly unlike 
any modern best seller, though Charles Morgan in The Voyage reproduces the 
same mellow atmosphere of provincial France, of quiet streams, fields of dappled 
sunshine and poplars throwing long shadows. Perhaps Flaubert is an acquired 
taste, but certainly one worth acquiring. In these quixotic days when art is odd 
and life is hectic and the skies rain terror, it is good to turn back to one who so - 
successfully in his method transcended life, who stood apart and watched its 
crazy course, who dissected human character, and recreated with such rare 
objectivity and unerring psychology that strange and twisted tangle of moods 
and emotions which go to make a man. 

Style in literature is a curious, elusive, indefinable thing. The style, we say, 
isthe man. It certainly was with Flaubert. He recognized it himself in his own 
acute self-analysis. For in anatomizing his characters he anatomized himself 
and set forth clearly, whether consciously or not, the depth of his own frustra- 
tion, the power of his own mind, and the paradox of his own wide and self- 
acknowledged inconsistency. 

FrepErick C, GILL 








THE ARCHBISHOP’S TRACT FOR THE TIMES 


Be publication of the Supplement in the Christian News Letter on ‘What 
Christians stand for in the secular world’, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
marks a turning point in contemporary Christianity. Those who make the 
decisions which acceptation of its argument involve, will reinterpret their 
Christianity and reorganize their spiritual energies. The influence of any 
Archbishop of Canterbury is extensive. His pronouncements, however con- 
ventional or commonplace, are reported far and wide. But the revolution, in 
some minds, that has followed the issue of this pamphlet is not because the 
Primate has spoken, but because Dr. William Temple has been thinking. He 
has allowed us to listen, as he has been thinking aloud. He has bared his mind 
so that its development and viewpoint can be known by all perceptive spirits, 
But the widespread interest in this pronouncement does not signify unusual 
originality in ideas. There is in this document nothing that has not been said 
equally well, sometimes more brilliantly, by such writers as Jacques Maritain, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Christopher Dawson, Martin Bucer and many other 
thinkers. Readers will find in the series of volumes published under the titles of 
‘Church, Community, and State’, by direction of the Oxford Conference in 
1917, much that is summed up pithily by Dr. Temple. Impressiveness rather 
than originality, lucidity and compression, the status of a,really big man, with 
the additional advantage of solidity in appearance and forthrightness of speech 
— this combination in an Archbishop, gives significance to a statement 
of an ‘observable convergence’ of views among Christians who have faced 
the historical situation realistically’. It is highly characteristic of his honesty 
of mind and faith in those whom he addresses, that he does not hesitate to say 
that he has changed his mind on some points. Of this more later. 
Obviously, so shrewd a judge of people’s mentality is fully alive to the wide- 
spread religious bewilderment. He could not but be aware of how diluted 
Christianity has become, he would know that the Anglican Church has not 
altogether freed itself from the charge of being the Conservative party on its 
knees and that Matthew Arnold’s ‘Morality tinged with emotion’ still serves as 
Christianity for many in. the Free Churches. Whatever the reason for uneasiness 
in religion, no man could realize so unequivocally as Dr. Temple does that a 
definite concept of Christianity must take the place of a wavering religiosity. 
Essential Christianity as an idea must be opposed to Idealism and Humanism 
and its virtual integrity restored. At the same time the relevance of the King- 
dom of God to the social order must be understood, the churches’ tasks within 
the social structure addressed courageously. Four Affirmations are laid down 
in the-Supplement calling for four decisions. They are that God has spoken: the 
revelation of His purpose involves right behaviour to our neighbour: the revela- 
tion of God is to man rooted in nature: Christianity is an act, and the activity 
of God, in history. These essentials of the Faith are to be accepted but the main 
concern of the author of the paper is to define as far as possible how the quality 
of life they require can be attained in a sub-Christian world. They force 4 
decision, requiring that those who make it inquire as to the kind of changes 
necessary within the secular order, so that a man can live as a Christian, 
These are not stated, the purpose of the Supplement being to provoke inquiry, 
134 
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It is made clear that diagnosis must precede operations. Unless the viewpoint 
of the Archbishop is already shared, no one capable of thinking can turn over 
the first page without some disturbance. For one is confronted with the state- 
ment that the old idea of the law of God-as being supreme is no longer tenable. 
It is no longer possible — so we understand the argument to run — to sing: 
‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.’ The palpable fact is that ever 
since the Renaissance the world of human society, as organized by man, has 
been moving further and further from God. Whilst it is true there comes a limit 
beyond which man can no more use his liberty in defiance of the Divine purpose, 
he can for a considerable time, and for a long way ‘get away with it’. ‘In only 
afew quarters was the alienation of the actual order from any subjection to the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ perceived or stated... .?_ The Church could go 
on preaching purely individual redemption ... God would see to the rest. ‘I 
was still talking like that when Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich.’ 
The change of view does not imply that Dr. Temple rules out any idea of God 
working in all sorts of men and movements outside the Church, but it is a 
statement to the effect that as at present organized and directed, the world of 
industry, science and culture moves from one state of confusion to more con- 
fusion, the civilized world all the while moving swiftly down the slope. 

In asking us to strike a sharp distinction between the things of Christ and 
Caesar some have wondered whether the Archbishop is concerned only with 
the Church, but this is to misinterpret the putting of first things first to mean 
ignoring altogether things second yet important. This charge could not be laid 
at the door of William Temple. His concern is both with the Church and the 


world, only he would say with Dr. Inge that the Church is to save the world by 


being unlike.it. Admitting this, it is by no means clear to all what is the quali- 
tative distinction between the good churchman and the good citizen, and how 
the Church, as a divine society, can interpenetrate, or influence, the secular 
order. For the Christian in obedience to his Lord strives to live under the law 
of love, the practical outworkings of which are seen in the Sermon on the 
Mount. But the writ of the Kingdom does not run in the cities of men, its 
citizens being under law and not under grace. Controlled by power politics, 
whether as nations or communities, they aspire no higher than to be mutually 
bound together by a common standard of conduct. To secure this, justice 
is esteemed the highest virtue though it is never strong enough of itself without 
the support of armed force. Failure to realize the essential distinction between 
the City of God and the cities of men has often misled Christians into 
imagining that the world outside can be ruled by love. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not legislation for the kingdoms of Caesar. The Archbishop in his 
tract for the times would have us observe this: ‘Our problem is to envisage the 
task of the Church in a largely alien world.’ Where do those charged with 
preaching the gospel of love come in, in the connection discussed? Dr. Temple 
says: ‘Christian charity manifests itself in the temporal order as a supra-natural 
discernment of, and adhesion to, justice in relation to the equilibrium of power.’ 
It is indeed the presence of a spiritual dite endeavouring to live under -the 
Christlike law of love that has made possible any achievement of the spirit 
and temper of justice within the State. 

The gravity of the present situation should be realized: the Church and 
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civilization are in jeopardy. Whilst it is not the primary duty of the Church 
to bring into existence a better temporal order it remains true that only in a 
just society can she survive. To say that she must awaken to her social respongi- 
bilities is much the same as telling her to save her own skin, to act from the 
low motive of self-preservation. But to urge the recovery of spiritual vitality, 
which means the saving health of society as well, is not to lay herself open to 
the charge of an ulterior motive. Let the church recover the savour of the 
salt she has lost, then shall her light shine in social redemption. The Church 
must fall back on her deeper resources to have wider application of her gospel. 
What then is required of us? ‘A decision for God who has spoken involves 
commitment to the heroic, intellectual and practical task of giving to spiritual 
faith a living content over against the intensely effective this-worldliness of 
Marxism and secular humanism, while absorbing the elements of truth which 
these movements have often perceived more clearly and emphasized more 
strongly than Christians in recent times have done. 

Under the section ‘For Neighbour’, Dr. Temple writes about the tremendous 
evil wrought by the ‘limitless individualism of revolutionary thought’. The 
disastrous deliverance of Descartes — Cogito ergo sum, he says, made self-con- 
sciousness central. Over against this dictum he sets Maritain’s phrase: ‘To 
save freedom we must pass from the democracy of the individual to the 
democracy of the person.’ Personality, he points out, is inherently social, 
implies an ‘I and Thow’ relationship. The Church is a fellowship of persons 
in the making. As in the modern atomic theory each living cell is interdepen- 
dent so, in Paul’s classic image we are severally members of the body which is 
the Church. As never before personality is threatened, by the State which 
tends to become omnicompetent, by her false philosophies which -work out in 
Totalitarianism and Dictatorships. Totalitarianism spreads. It is seen in 
Industry, the organization of business into huge Cartels, which militate against 
the development of individual personality. With the humanizing of moder 
industry by attempts to establish personal relationships in shops and factories, 
the Archbishop does not deal, though he would see the necessity for this, 
But he does show most clearly that the ordinary man is completely lost in 
the State and must have his club, his group, guild, fellowship or Church. Dr. 
Lindsay has pointed out that Democracy in this country owed a great deal 
for its origin to the self-governing religious societies in the seventeenth century 
—the Quakers and Anabaptists and others. The indirect influence of the 
Church can do much both in calling attention to the need for free associations 
and self-government in towns and villages and by keeping alive from its own 
vitality the freedom of the personality. It is not enough, writes the Archbishop, 
to give lip service to shibboleths; a strong and sustained effort is needed if we 
are to emancipate ourselves ‘from the one-sidedness of the individualistic 
attitude... A decision for sociality as the basic truth of human existence 
would create an outlook and temper so different from that which has been 
dominant in the modern era now drawing to its close as to create a new epoch 
in human history’. 

It is impossible to cover all the points raised by this closely reasoned and 
tightly packed argument in the Supplement. But under the heading ‘For man 
rooted in nature’ attention is drawn to a matter of great significance — Culture 
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and Cultural groups. Man comes up out of the soil, like a potato he is rooted 
and nourished in the earth, a creature central in creation. For the earth is his 
pantry and his nursery, his school and university. Therefore he should give it 
reverence as to its Creator. And as he is taught to value, as coming from God, 
his earthly heritage, so should he have high regard to those many beautiful 
things and activities made and set at liberty by man’s arts and crafts and all 
humanizing endeavours and by which he is knit together with his brethren into 
a social organism. It is true, as Dr. Temple points out, that far-reaching de- 
cisions in the political sphere may be the only means of creating conditions for 
the recovery of spiritual health but the real crisis of our times is a cultural crisis. 

The Archbishop warns us against too exclusive occupation with politics. 
There has certainly been a glorification of the State, often unconscious, with 
the result that we have come to regard her as the fertile mother of all inventions, 
sciences, arts, philosophies, even religions, as well as planning and directing 
national energies on a large scale. Actually the State invents nothing, adds not 
a crumb to the bread of life. She can protect, proclaim, make laws but the 
humblest minor poet adds more to the things by which men live than the ablest 
legislator: the philosopher is of higher status than the astutest statesman, and 
the Primate, as a man of God, means more for human destiny than a Prime 
Minister. Society is always more than the State because it is from the inventive 
and creative genius of man in his spiritual freedom that spirtual values come. 
Civilizations are not made by politics. They have a life independent of them. 
All civilizations reflect the cultures of the societies that make them, whereas the 
State is more like a company of organizers and pigeon holes. ‘Society’, says 
Burke, ‘is not an artificial legal construction, it is a spiritual community’, a 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead and those who are 
yet to be born.’ 

When Dr. Temple speaks of the cultural crisis as being greater than the moral 
crisis, he does so because culture has no centre, no nursery, no home. There 
ate of course high schools for girls and colleges for gentlemen’s sons, and 
universities for those who can afford them or are clever enough to get into 
them through scholarships, but what often passes for culture in expensive schools 
is finish — social veneer — and any don will tell you what utter confusion reigns 
upon what was largely of common agreement in fifth-century Athens — truth 
and beauty. Writes Christopher Dawson: ‘At the present time in democratic 
countries the realm of culture has become a no-man’s-land which is given up 
to anarchic individualism and at the same time invaded from different direc- 
tions by the organized powers of the State and financial capitalism.’ Indi- 
vidualism in culture — Bernard Shaw preaching his own doctrine of Vitalism 
or Socialism, Wells his own presuppositions of Utopia and D. H. Lawrence 
calling us all back to nature, preaching a slightly different brand of Naturalism 
to that of Rousseau — is where we have arrived. 

It bodes ill for civilization when poets, painters and philosophers, who 
should be the makers of our dreams, finger-posts to the promised land, 
sing and teach out of harmony. There are, however, good signs of a renaissance 
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indicating that the only way to recovery is in a Christian direction. Our 
great and outstanding poet, T. S. Eliot, is both Christian and Churchman, 
and his later works have all been created against the vast background of the 
Christian faith and are thus informed with Eternity. Whether the suggestion 
made in some quarters that an attempt be made to form a Christian school of 
culture would be more successful than the attempts to make a Christian 
political party remains to be seen. “The present plight of our society arises in 
a large part from the break-down of natural forms of association and of cultural 
patterns formed to a great extent under Christian influence.’ Free associations, 
informed, but not under the authority of the Christian Church, would seem the 


more excellent way of the recovery of our culture and a rebirth of society. 
J. H. BopdcEnEer 





RE-UNION 


HE problem of re-union amongst the Churches has haunted some of us 

during all our spiritual pilgrimage. If interest in it were chiefly academic 
we could let it bide its time; but with civilization crashing to its inevitable 
doom, with untold suffering of millions in the midst of world strife and travail, 
with appalling callousness on the part of many as to the future world order, it 
were strange indeed if Christians had not a passionate longing that the Body of 
Christ should be at the least so united that it could be able to speak as with one 
voice on the world’s fundamental problems. Of course there is to-day —perhaps 
as never before —- and has been for years, evidence of some unity amongst the 
Churches on certain social problems.. I remember in my youth a Roman 
Catholic Priest appearing regularly in Sheffield with Nonconformist Ministers 
on the Temperance platform. It is not the symptoms only, but the very 
root of spiritual diseases that should be faced. By the Universal Church in the 
Name of the Living Christ and in the Power of the Holy Spirit all peoples 
should be challenged to ‘flee from the wrath to come’. If it be said that the 
unity of the Churches or the unity of appeal by the Churches does not call for 


" the organic union of Christendom, at least one should ever seek to heal the 


divisions of the Body of Christ and to remember that it is the nature of an 
organism to manifest itself — amid much variety — in organic union. 

A Professor at the close of a series of lectures on early Church History uttered 
this thought: ‘Gentlemen, here are the facts which all parties are agreed upon. 
But the interpretation of these facts lead different scholars to diametrically 
opposite views.’ 

Let more of us who are of the rank and file take keener interest in re-union. 
Let us be sure we are lovers of Jesus and then wait upon Him to know His blessed 
will. Lovers cannot be separated, and if we will, Heavenly Wisdom will teach 
us how to resolve the discord of the Church’s schism. 

May I humbly give my experience on two important matters involved in re- 
union? They are the views of one of the rank and file who has no claim what- 
soever to be listened to, except that for him, for over 40 years, the problem of 
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re-union has scarcely fundamentally been a problem at all. It may be said 
that one’s views are ill-thought-out and over-simplify the solution of the 
problem. It seems certain, however, that any other approach may complicate, 
and indeed may be in danger of over emphasizing the complexities of the 
problem. For over 40 years one has had a deep and uninterrupted sense of 
organic spiritual unity with all who love the Lord. It is in the life of the Spirit. 
‘I am the Vine, ye are the Branches.’ 

My Ordination was of the Holy Spirit and was once and for all. I was 
ordained by the Holy Spirit as a minister of Jesus Christ into the Universal 
Church — Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. No man could give me thisordination and 
no section of the Christian Church can take it away. But the recognition of 
my claim to this Divine Ordination is another matter. So far it is the 
Methodist Church and the other Sections of the Universal Church that accept 
the validity of this test for themselves that recognize this test to my claim. 
Carefully, seriously, searchingly the test was made. And this phase of 
ordination, however sacred and therefore important, by its very nature is 
secondary. It may prove to be impossible in this secondary aspect, until an 
Ecumenical Council can be held to speak for the whole of the Catholic Church, 
to have only one ordination or recognition, or whatever other name it is called 
by. Therefore, if it could be done with a conscience void of offence to the 
Section of the Church that has tested out my claim, I would accept authority 
as it is offered from any other Section of the Church of God, provided only that 
one’s Ordination once and for all of the Holy Spirit is accepted by them. 

The question of equality looms large when we face re-union of the Churches. 
But again — as I have thought — this also has two aspects, a primary and a 
secondary. We are all equal. This is fundamental and unchallengeable. We 
are equal in our helplessness in our lost estate, and in our ever amazing 
deliverance. We are all poor neighbours and bankrupt. The Grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is Grace. It is a Free Gift for be-bogged sinners and a Free Lift out 
of the horrible pit and the miry clay. ‘From sinking sand He lifted me.’ Yes! 
We are all equal here. From His Holiness the Pope, His Grace of Canterbury, 
the President of the Methodist Conference, to the doorkeeper of the smallest 
slum Mission. If all agree on this, our equality, because of our hopelessness, 
our lost estate and our deliverance by our Saviour, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
then secondary inequalities can be accepted. There may be disagreements as 
to the extent of various so-called irregularities, but if fundamental equality is 
accepted these others will solve themselves in God’s Good Time. 

Such love as this — who would not yearn 
To love the Lover in return! 

For many years in Infant Baptism one has pointed out that this Sacrament 
witnesses to, as the ‘outward and visible sign’: 

(1) That by the Prevenient Grace of God all children are born into the 
Family of God; 

(2) that this sign is a recognition of that fact and a reception into that Family; 

(3) A public Pledge to High Heaven (a) by the local Church to do its best 


‘to train children in the way of the Lord, and (4) the Parents to pledge their best 


to make the home with the atmosphere of Jesus in the midst. But with every 
child there comes a moment of decision. From birth — in home and through 
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atmosphere and teaching in the various grades of mental unfoldment in Day 
and Sunday Schools—the child should be being made ready for the moment of 
decision. If he choose to accept Christ — and he is made for Christ, this is his 
genius and on the lines of his development — that decision for Christ through the 
ever amazing generosity of our Lord produces a quickening of the Divine seed 
within the child which is a being ‘born from above’. Since I can remember 
in preaching the sentence ‘Flee from the wrath to come’ has been on my lips and 
in my heart. However little I know myself I know the danger unless I am faithful 
after I have preached unto others of myself becoming a castaway. The text 
‘Ye must be born again’ I have ever felt sure-footed about, and at 65 I find 
myself seeking to qualify in the Holy Spirit more effectively to become an 
evangelist. 

If one’s views are ignorant and shallow and therefore foolish they are expressed 
because of one’s appalling vision of a lost world and the world’s need of the one 
and only Saviour and Healer — Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Presbyterian form of Church Government is entirely satisfactory to some 
of us, but if Episcopacy, because of its historic setting, is claimed to be the bene 
esse we should not object. And if some individuals claimed Episcopacy to be the 
esse of Church Government, if each knew clearly the views of the others and 
also that in our deep selves we are innerly and spiritually bound together in 
Christ, then nothing however important should prevent us from praying 
together and communicating together. We should go to almost any length in 
order to practice this ministry of healing. 

If all who Name His Name would seek more earnestly to know His Will on 
this subject, would pray to love Jesus better, to become ‘Good Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ’, ‘to know nothing amongst men save Jesus Christ and Him Crucified’, 
to love each other better, the mind might find a deeper level of unity than the 
exclusively sacerdotal or the exclusively prophetic. Jesus Christ is our unity. 
It is because, as one has thought, that we direct so much more on the secondary, 
however important in itself, that the same facts have produced diametrically 
opposite interpretations. And the world is dying for lack of the simple Gospel 
being preached with a fearless acceptance of the implications of the same by 
His Followers. We thought this in 1920: we think this now. 

ERNEST WOOLHOUSE 
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Peon gr- is an urgent and pressing need for outspoken protest on the 
part of Christian people against some prevailing theories and theologies 
gathering about our Christian purpose and the future of humanity upon the 
face of the earth. We have been intimidated by profound learning, and over- 
whelmed with voluminous writings spun out of frustrated thought and saturated 
with the spirit of despair. The Church has always struggled with this spirit but 


1 Some extracts from this article were used in an article of mine in the British Weekly on 
Nov. 26, 1942 under the title ‘Faith in the Future’. 
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not in the finest phases of its life and in the most glorious periods of its history. 
The Christian adventure has always prospered when it flung defiance at the 
doom which threatened to gather about its purpose. Christ sang a hymn when 
He faced His betrayal, and St. Paul, cast into prison, made the prison ring 
with a triumphant song of praise at midnight. If we hide behind monastic 
stockades, either mental or material, we shall feel like singing the Dies Irae, 
but we shall be disloyal to the spirit of our Gospel and we shall betray those 
ambassadors of the Cross who with the purpose of a Christian imperialism in 
their hearts spread the Church throughout the Roman Empire, and came even 
to this land of ours and baptized it with the spirit of Christ. What also shall we 
say to those who in the last century have created a world wide Church? The 
ancient Roman Empire perished because it limited its imperialism in time and 
space. It failed to subdue the barbarian hordes in Central Europe from which 
later came its doom, and in that it could not order its own moral life, it became 
unfitted to possess the future. 

The Church will likewise perish if it acts and thinks in the spirit of a paralysing 
despair. Our purpose will die in our hearts if our theologies declare that we are 
engaged in a hopeless task and that the material upon which we are working, 
and the order of things with which we are familiar, is doomed to self-destruction. 

We were beginning to recover from the devastating effects of the scientific 
materialism of the last century. But in our’generation the Church has been 
flooded with a spate of theological thought which has despair as its essence. 
Seemingly we must remain a minority: and we must creep into holes and 
corners to preserve an etherealized spiritual life and a transcendental relation- 
ship with God because the evil in the world is so great, that within the time 
allotted to man, before the end of all things, disaster must follow disaster. The 
only meaning of life is a demonstration of its meaninglessness. All man’s achieve- 
ments become the means of his more certain destruction. Every gesture of the 
human spirit towards self-realization is a gesture of self-delusion. Man is the 
prime fool of the cosmic process. God is so far away that He can do nothing 
about it. Man is so wilful that he can only demonstrate the futility of existing. 
‘Sit down O men of God, ye cannot do a thing.’ We are reminded of that wicked 
king in Greek mythology, named Sisyphus, who for his wickedness was doomed 
in the nether world to roll a heavy stone to the top of a hill, on reaching which 
it would roll back again and he was compelled to start the rolling process all 
over, again and again, to the end of eternity. 

Upon a Church, enervated by its theology and with the gulf between the 
Church and the world widening, there has come the present disaster of world- 
wide war, and chiefly among the nations which have been first among the 
recipients of our Christian message. Humanity lies broken, blighted, and bleed- 
ing at its own hands. The pessimists should really cheer up. They should 
become optimists in their pessimism for what is happening seems to confirm 
their theories. Men’s hearts are failing them for fear and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth. 

But it is at such time that we are bidden to look up, for our redemption 
draweth nigh. It is a time of chaos, but Christianity should be at home in chaos 
anditshould comeintoits own during periods of change. Whatever is happening 
on earth is happening with God’s consent. At the heart of our Christian Faith, 
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perhaps largely unrealized and unrecognized, there is a confidence that this life of 
ours moves in the hollow of God’s hand. It will be shaped by His will and it was 
created not to demonstrate futility and frustration but purpose. The world 
enshrines a Divine purpose and not even the wilfulness of man shall frustrate 
or deflect that purpose. God means something by our creation, and we may 
rest content that ultimately that meaning will find a complete and perfect ex. 
pression and fulfilment in the cosmic and historical process. The ultimate 
failure of man would be the failure of God. The world, as Dr. Farmer reminds 
us, is the symbol of God. Its creation is a projection of purpose, a means of 
self-expression for the Divine love and man is gathered up in that purpose, 
We were not created to fail. It is the Divine intention that man shall prosper 
in the Divine purpose, and the intention of God is the determining factor in 
our destiny. That purpose may lie beyond history but we may be sure that 
history forms a part of that purpose and that it is not a tragic jest to demonstrate 
human littleness and Divine greatness. God’s glory is not magnified by man’s 
failure but by man’s success. God loved the world which He had created and 
He did something about it. He is doing something about it. We have.yet to 
learn that what He one time loved has been cast off, and doomed. 

The object of the Divine affection will be pursued to the end of all things in 
heaven and earth and it will be heldin the power ofthe Divineintention until God’s 
will be done with it. If God is real to us we cannot conceive of that love being 
defeated or frustrated in its ultimate purposes as they are expressed in time 
and in history. Man’s redemption is not effected by a purely transcendental 
relationship. It is mediated in and by a certain environment and we make 
nonsense and ineffectiveness of it if we lift it out of that environment. The 
salvation of God is something that happens within, and by means of, the historic 
process. Reconciliation to God is reconciliation to life and through that world 
of realities in which the cross was erected. The cross of Christ was not erected 


‘ on some delectable mountain in the unseen world, but on the hill called Gol- 


gotha and it took place within the historic process and it abides within that pro- 
cess. It is part of the web and woof of life. The nullification of history would 
be the nullification of the ‘cross. It would make void the love of God as it was 
expressed in time and space. God cannot fail in that to which He has committed 
Himself so deeply in the life of humanity. We may be depressed as we look out 
upon life, but as Christian people we have no right to look out upon life save 
in the light of God’s holy face. In that light the gloom and despair vanish. 
The vision changes. We see the life of man sustained by the life of God. Life 
and history are lit by the light of the Divine Presence and we know that our 
race ‘Will yet fulfil the spiral of its steep ascent predestined by His will’. 

We are invited to despair of civilization because, looking back, we see 90 
many civilizations which have perished in the past. But is it not remarkable 
that civilization survives all the disasters to civilization? Organized life persists 
on a greater scale and with more effectiveness than ever before. Out of the 
remnants of one civilization the spirit of man constructs another and to each 
he contributes something afresh out of his own creative spirit. There is some 
thing in man which is undefeatable, some mysterious sustaining power which 
will not permit him to accept defeat, but compels him when he has made 4 
wreck of things to set about building again. In disaster it is not sorrow and 
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despair which determine his actions. His dreams and his aspirations abide and 
they are all compelling. We fall into a ditch but we are not content to lie there, 
rid simply because ditches, as someone has said, were not made to fall into but to 
ate climb out of. To fall is not to fail. It is experience, and.out of our experience 
vay we learn wisdom. There is no automatic progress into the kingdom of our 
aaa dreams. Only machines are automatic. Life is a changeful thing, for in change 
ate lies the hope of new forms of life and organization. Nothing is so satisfactory 
nds that it cannot be improved by change. Life is often broken by disaster. There 
sof § are places where we come to tears and there is ‘a sense of tears in mortal things’. 
i” We shall not construct any satisfactory theory of life and its meaning until we 
pa have built into it a conviction that sorrow and disaster are integral elements of 
A: life and in some way essential to the attainment of that destiny which God has 
hat ft set for us. 
. But why read the future in the light of the past, or interpret the future in the 
ans @ same terms as the past? Science has been trying to tell us recently that the 
and universe is not a closed system. It is not a machine. Its future is not deter- 
tt mined. The only determined thing is the will of Him who created it and the 
; purpose for which it is created. The deepest religious convictions of men have 
4 always maintained this, and the Scriptures are full of it. The future is con- 
od’s BF nected with the past and is influenced by it, but it is not determined by it simply 
IN§ § because life and the universe are open on their inner side to the creative 
me activity of God. Creation was not an act leaving the world static but a continu- 
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ntal ous process which keeps life fluid and subject to change, and through change, 
wake renewal and progress. Out of the creative fullness and out of His continuous 
The activity in life and history God has sprung many surprises upon us. The In- 
-_ carnation was such a surprise. It was a creative renewing act of God, a fresh 
orld giving of Himself, a recharging of humanity with divine power. But it was not 
cted Fa simple visitation. It is a permanent and abiding dwelling in man and 
Gol } remains for ever within us and among us. The history of the Christian Era is 
pro} incarnational. Our life, our thought, our action and our purposes are saturated 
ould with this Divine life which came to share our own and to hold humanity to 
Wa] God’s purpose. Some theologies ignore this most momentous fact, or they 
tted ignore its implications. We cannot despair of that in which the Divine has so 
‘out fF large a place. Our confidence lies not in what man makes of life but in what 
savé I God is doing with man and what miracles of creative grace the future will 
nish reveal. Professor Whitehead exclaims ‘Heaven knows what seeming nonsense 
. may not to-morrow be demonstrated truth’. Since life is so fluid, the past is no 


‘criterion of the future. Both science and theology are compelled continually to 

revise their theories and adjust their formulations in the light of truth which is 

’ not a deposit from a distant past, but a continuous process of discovery in the 

cable present. Life reveals truth. Revelation is not a closed book. The hand of God 
has written, yes, but it writes on, and we had better hasten to note what it is 

os writing in our own day for it concerns us. 

“ In this present shaking of the nations of the earth the clash of arms is not the 


a greatest event which we behold, but rather the profound and revolutionary 
changes which are taking place in the spirit of man and his social relationships. 


pee" Nations are waking from their sleep with a determination to give life a new 
direction and a new content. It is by no means all in the wrong direction. 
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They are all facing the future albeit some of them are in the wrong mood and 
serving the wrong purpose, and the spirit of man is being disturbed as never 
before and the results for the future will be incalculable. Nations are being 
converted to purposes and ends which they have hitherto shunned. New activi- 
ties and social ideals are possessing the mind of man. For the first time in history 
we are seeing the possibility of a civilization that is planetary and an order of 
life in which freedom will be stable for all and a respect for law established and 
guaranteed by the common consent of all mankind. If we believe in the living 
God it is not difficult to conceive of this great upsurging of life being occasioned 
by the spirit of God Himself moving among the nations and by mighty acts of 
divine intervention, like an eagle stirring her nest, compelling all nations to 
hasten to their destiny through change and chaos, through war and turmoil, 
through trial and error. The prophets of Israel interpreted life in these religious 
terms. Has God ceased to act in and upon life, or are the prophets blinded by 
their tears and frustrated in their thought? 

We have been somewhat overawed by the declarations of learned men to 
the effect that they can find no pattern of good and evil in history. But let us 
recover our breath, and ask if the pattern is not there, but possibly beyond our 
understanding? Maybe on the inner side the pattern can be seen and we pre- 
sume beyond justification if we say that there is no pattern. It does not follow 
that there was no meaning in the Egyptian hieroglyphics until we had dis- 
covered the key which enabled us to understand them. 

The world is not a machine turning out standard civilizations which, because 
of the intractable character of the material which it is compelled to handle, 
turns out broken and botched results to be cast as rubbish to the void. It would 
be more helpful if we joined the prophet in a walk to the potter’s house and 
watched the workman handle the clay and taking an ill-shaped vessel he 
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fashions it afresh to his heart’s desire. Life is yielding as clay in the hands of | 


God. The spirit which brooded over the primeval chaos, and out of it created 
a cosmos, is surely equal to the cosmos. It is not unmanageable to Him. It 
has not dropped from His hands. Lo here, and lo there, we catch a glimpse of 
His eternal glory amidst the work of His hands and these are but parts of His 
ways. 

We all readily admit the possibility of the individual being reclaimed and 
plucked as a brand from the burning for we have seen the most hardened and 
wilful won over to-a life of love and reverence, and we have seen old men 
broken in their arrogance after a life of sinful pride and self-sufficiency because 
the grace of God gathered about their life in redeeming purpose. Shall we 
refuse to think that what is possible to the individual is impossible to humanity 
as a whole? Is the kingdom of God made up of the debris of civilizations or 
shall the nations of the earth bring their glory into it? Nothing less than a 
redeemed humanity will satisfy the love of God. It was for this that the 
world was created. For this creation groans, and for this Christ died. 

But let us face the central issue whatever the facts which we face or the 
evidence which we handle. Our confidence in the future of humanity lies not 
in argument nor in evidence, but in the character and purpose of God. We 
refuse to take the past as the measure of the future, and we lift up our eyes t0 
the creative source of all things, for he has purposed great things in us and 
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through us. The authentic Christian note is found in that declaration of R. L. 
Stevenson when he cried, ‘I believe in the ultimate decency of things and though 
I woke in hell I would still believe it’. We are not committed to a Christian 
enterprise because we understand God but because we trust Him. And it is 
not necessary to understand before you can trust, as any child will show you. 
There is danger that we be intimidated out of our Christian position by a 
vast display of human learning or driven to despair because we cannot piece 
things together, or thrown off our balance by some catastrophic event. We can 
be paralysed by over much mental concentration unless we cling to the 
character and the declared purposes of God. 

The solvent of frustrated thought is creative action. For action is of the 
essence of life and many a man baffled by much thought has found relief in 
action. The redemption of life is not a process of thought but a process of 
activity. While some spin their webs of frustrated thought which give us head- 
aches others have been busy in life’s redemption. They buried one such man 
in St. Paul’s recently. His name was Wilson Carlile, and of him the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said that no man in our generation had done so much to bring 
the knowledge of the love of God to so many. This man founded the Church 
Army. Like General Booth he was a social pioneer, and the name of such men 
is legion. These men admit God into life and make His control and purpose 
more effective. 

Despair is not only unchristian. It is unmanly and what is unmanly is not 
worthy of Christian people. Some of us are shamed these days in our gloom by 
the fact that young men on the threshold of life are dying daily to keep open a 
highway into a future in which they will not share. That future belongs to God 
and to the meek of the earth. These young men in their death say in action 
that tyranny shall not pass into it to possess it. 

We know that men can and do play the fool with the gardens of life. But the 
gardens are morally guarded and fools shall not possess them. They were not 
made for fools and the angel with the flaming sword of justice stands guardian 
over them and over the highway into the future. 

Do we recall that last scene in the life of Socrates? He had been condemned 
to death. When he took the cup of hemlock and lifted it to his lips, he said to 
his disciples, ‘I have faith in the future. I think I see the golden islands’. 

Do we recall that last scene in the life of Christ after He had given them an 
imperial commission to preach the Gospel to every creature, He said, ‘Lo I 
am with you alway’. That presence is the guarantee of a redeemed humanity. 

W. H. Stusss 
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I 
ILTON’, wrote Charles Lamb, ‘almost requires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him.’ It is scarcely extravagant to 
apply the words to the novels of Conrad. Indeed some of his stories are like 
nothing perhaps so much as a piece of slow mournful music moving through 
4 
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exquisite cadences to its solemn and tragic close. Take Amy Foster. The 
theme is given in the opening pages: “This old affair, scandalous enough to 
serve as a motive for a Greek tragedy, arose from the similarity of their charac- 
ters. There are other tragedies, less scandalous and of a subtler poignancy, 
arising from irreconcilable differences and from that fear of the Incompre- 
hensible that hangs over all our heads — over all our heads. . . .. Through forty 
pages of quiet unerring prose, vibrant with restrained passion, that majestic 
theme unfolds itself. In themselves the facts recorded seem bald and even 
squalid. Caught up into the imagination of a supreme artist they are shot 
through and through with the dreadful beauty and terror of ‘this weary and 
unintelligible world’. To read a piece like this for the sake merely of the tale it 
tells is to study a breathing human soul with the eye of an anatomist curious 
concerning skeletons. It is to miss all the wonder and aching beauty of the 
living thing. Every sentence counts, as the successive strokes of the artist’s 
brush count in the finished picture. 

Certainly stories like these are not ‘light’ reading. A sombre grandeur as of 
a stormy sky broods over almost all Conrad’s books. Sometimes the storm lifts 
a little as in such a masterpiece as the essay on the winds, Rulers of the East 
and West, in The Mirror of the Sea. Rarely if ever is the sun allowed to break 
through in power. 

And this effect of Aeschylean gloom is very far from being obtained by any 
so obvious means as the presence of death. Death figures infrequently in our 
author’s pages, and when it does, is so little obtruded on our notice that it loses 
all its terror. When Heyst perishes by fire in the closing scene of Victory the 
effect upon the reader’s mind is rather of a translation from earth by chariots 
of fire than of a dreadful death. A Conrad character has for the most part 
business so stern and torturing to enact while living that death may well come 
rather as a solace than an enemy. 

No, it is life, not death, ‘life’s fierce tyranny’, as Charles Wesley has some- 
where called it, that is the implacable foe in Conrad’s world-view. It is life’s 
fierce tyranny that his characters feel, and under which they strive and writhe 
like LaocoGn in the serpent’s coils: the struggle of man with the brute forces of 
nature — typhoon, forest, and jungle; and the yet more bitter struggle of man 
with his fellow-man through all the crookednesses, animosities, treacheries, 
with which that dreadful strife is waged. Conrad has painted it all with a rare 
mastery of his material, a patient and remorseless fidelity. Behind and beyond 
this dark earthly arena there looms that last idol of an Age of Unbelief, the 
blind and senseless Chance which substitutes caprice for Providence, and 
futility for purpose; whose name the novelist chose for one of his finest stories. 
Little wonder then that the figures moving amidst such surroundings and 
against such a background should seem compassed about by a deeper gloom 
than that of Dante’s Inferno. Of course the gloom is not uniformly so im- 
penetrable as all that. A great artist like Joseph Conrad is no mere slave of the 
faulty intellectual findings of his age. ‘Beauty is truth: truth beauty’; and the 
numberless beauties which crowd his pages bear quiet testimony to that 
Reality Conrad’s philosophy forbade him to affirm. 

Did Conrad himself believe in the idol Chance or Fate? Did he yield to it 
the homage and allegiance of his soul? We do not for a moment believe it. 
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There is indeed much in his writings to support the conclusion that he did. 
In three or four letters to his friend Cunningham-Grahame he has put forward 
that view. And there is much in his actual experience of life to foster it. In his 
impressionable boyhood’s days it was his lot to witness the shadows gathering 
thick about his home. His father was driven into exile. His mother succumbed 
to the hardships she shared with her husband. As a youth he elected for a 
seafaring life, and found himself adrift in the great seaport town of Marseilles, 
where he met with peril, hardship, and adventure. The six months he later 
spent in Central Africa, which he has portrayed in Heart of Darkness, left a legacy 
of almost incessant ill-health. For years after he began life as a writer he 
fought a grim battle with poverty and ill success. Yet the friends who knew him 
best, like Mr. Richard Curle, were able to bear testimony to the buoyancy and 
hilarity that marked his later years. 

Conrad was emphatically not a man to speak easily or lightly on religious 
themes. There is a conspicuous absence, alike in his letters and novels, of any 
influence of the New Testament upon his thinking. It would perhaps be possible 
to find more biblical allusions in a single novel of Thomas Hardy than in the 
whole range of Conrad’s writing. His was a nature that chose to express its 
faith in action rather than in word. But if ‘by their fruits ye shall know them’ 
it is impossible not to recognize in the quality of Conrad’s life, its indomitable 
adherence to principles of loyalty, generosity, courage, and magnanimity, 
evidence of a deep if inarticulate faith. It may be that he never intellectually 
apprehended to the full the supremacy of Righteousness in human affairs. His 
rather was the beatitude af those who have not seen and yet have believed. 
His whole life was an affirmation of a faith lie rarely formulated in words. One 
such affirmation — one, at least, he has left us, and it may well suffice. He is 
writing to a friend about the characters portrayed in The Nigger of the Narcissus. 
‘I am conceited enough about it — God knows —’ he writes, ‘but He also knows 
the spirit in which I approached the undertaking to present faithfully some of 
His suffering and benighted creatures; the humble, the obscure, the sinful, the 
erring, upon whom rests His Gaze of Ineffable Pity.’ 


i 

Confronted by the rich tropical profusion of the fruits of Conrad’s genius it 
can be no easy task to disentangle some of the strands for closer study and fuller 
appreciation. But some brief comment on the following outstanding features 
of his work may make for clarity of perception and enlargement of vision. 

1. In any study of Conrad’s work pride of: place may fitly be given to the 
amazing strength and beauty of his prose style. It is the glory of his work that 
he never decorated his style for the sake of mere decoration. When he breaks 
into opulence of diction it is with the inevitability of nature breaking into glory 
of colour and curve. His style fits his theme as the skin the frame it covers. An 
inner principle of comeliness controls the mounting splendours of his. page. 
Perhaps these splendours reach high-water mark in the essay Rulers of East 
and West in The Mirror of the Sea. Here language becomes Nature’s interpreter 
par excellence, and the winds that blow across the world find an artist and a 
lover through whom their inner meaning and beauty break out upon the 
reader’s mind in wave on wave. For the most part Conrad wrote with a quiet 
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strength and restraint in which irony, humour, understanding carry his reader 
captive unawares. He evinced a strong distaste for any attempt to ‘lift’ samples 
of his writing for display. The texture of his prose is indeed woven without 
seam throughout, and no passage suffers patiently the surgical process of 
severance from its context. He was a great, intensely conscientious, and 
supremely successful artist in words. 

2. Passing now to the actual subject-matter of Conrad’s books, one notes the 
frequency with which he makes it his business to seek out and reinstate the 
weak and contemned of human society. That the scenes of most of his novels 
were laid in the eastern seas, and many of his characters were Malays, was 
doubtless the natural result of his long familiarity with this Eastern world. 
None the less does it illustrate the point we are concerned to make. With what 
gentle irony, what half-amused, wholly loving diligence does he limn the por- 
trait of the native ‘statesman’ Babalatchi, in The Outcast of the Islands! With 
what tense interest does he invest the tragic story of the native girl who was the 
victim of Willems’ passion, in the same story! Heyst’s rescue of the unhappy 
chorus-girl in Victory; Lingard’s long stubborn struggle on behalf of Hassim 
and his sister Immada in The Rescue; the infinitely compassionate and under- 
standing. portrayal of the young workman decoyed unwittingly into anarchism, 
in the short story The Anarchist; and the honourable place assigned to the cripple 
in The Rover, are some instances. Even Lord Fim itself, one of his acknowledged 
masterpieces, is the long and sympathetic study of a broken man, the story of 
the binding up, the moral reinstatement of a reed too early broken and cast 
aside. Conrad, like some heroic Red Cross worker, roams the world seeking out 
the wounded and broken victims on life’s battlefield. 

3. In closest harmony with this is the conspicuous place the novelist assigns 
to exhibitions of sheer goodness, goodness displayed in no languid sporadic 
fashion, but purposeful, sustained, and nobly unconscious of itself. One of his 
own favourites among his short stories was that entitled The Duel. By the 
fantastic and senseless caprice of a young officer in Napoleon’s armies, a duel 
is forced upon a fellow-officer. The result is inconclusive. The story goes on to 
tell how again and again, through years of campaigning, the idle quarrel is 
revived by the original aggressor; and closes with the victim of this petty 
spluttering spleen heaping anonymous benefits upon his now disgraced and 
impecunious persecutor. We see it again in the closing pages of The Rover. The 
old sailor, back from years of hazardous adventure among savage tribes, to 
settle amid his childhood’s surroundings, is no promising type from whom to 
expect the display of heroic goodness. Yet the final scene, in which the old man 
quietly takes another’s place in the perilous enterprise of bearing false dispatches 
designed to be found by, and so mislead, the admiral of the English fleet, is one 
to move the heart by its rugged simplicity and singleness of purpose. 

4. But if Conrad can powerfully depict the grandeur of pure goodness, his 
pen is no less skilled to trace the subtle processes of moral decline. An outstand- 
ing example is seen in the deadly influence which the San Tome silver mine 
exerts upon two at least of the characters in Nostromo. A wealthy English 
merchant, in a South American Republic, to whom the Government is heavily 
indebted, has foisted upon him in settlement of his account, the long disused 
and derelict San Tome Silver Mine, with the proviso that he shall pay five 
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years’ royalties on the output, in return for the privilege of owning the mine. 
He is by temperament totally unfitted for the gigantic task imposed upon him: 
The incubus of the hated Concession thus unwillingly acquired presses more 
intolerably upon his mind with every year that passes. His spirit frets and 


_ chafes incessantly against the burden, and he dies at last a broken and em- 


bittered man. But worse is yet to come. Young Charles Gould views the San 
Tome Silver Mine Concession in a far other light. He brings all the freshness, 
energy, and vigour of a keen and youthful mind to bear upon the business. He 
obtains financial backing, engages an army of workers, and turns the derelict 
property into a gigantic success. His bride enters enthusiastically into all his 
projects, scours the mountainous countryside in her husband’s company enlist- 
ing workers, spends the greater part of a year with him in the close proximity 
of the mine. For a time all seems well. But slowly, imperceptibly, like some grim 
fabled monster, the San Tome Mine fastens its tentacles in the nature of the 
keen young engineer. It becomes for him, as, in diametrically opposite circum- 
stances, it had become for his father before him, a fatal obsession. It builds a 
barrier between him and the wife of his choice, and casts deep shadows over 
all their wedded life. Even Nostromo himself, the ‘magnificent Capataz de 
Cargadores’, falls under the same evil spell. The theme is one that had engaged 
the novelist’s attention in his earliest works, Almayer’s Folly, and The Outcast of - 
the Islands, and is enforced with a terrible irony in the short story An Outpost of 
Progress. 

5. But this whole matter of moral deterioration, treated over and over again 
by Conrad in pages of extraordinary power and insight, is closely bound up 
with another aspect of his work. We remarked earlier, that it was not the sad- 
ness of death, but the tyranny of life, of circumstances, that imparted poignancy 
and greatness to so much of our author’s work. Perhaps there is no one feature 
where his genius is more conspicuously displayed than in the tracing of the. 
network of circumstance as it presses inexorably upon the soul. In Under Western 
Eyes, he has told the story of a young Russian University student in whose 
rooms, during his absence, a fellow-student took refuge after throwing a bomb 
which killed a prominent Government official. Young Razumov sees himself 
entangled in the web of political intrigue; the career of quiet fruitful service 
he had planned no longer possible; himself the object of suspicion by the Govern- 
ment; and forced at last into a hateful choice between becoming a tool of the 
Government in its policy of ruthless repression, or throwing in his lot with the 
party of revolutionary violence which he equally abhorred. Time would fail 
to trace here the unfolding of that soul-drama, as seen through the eyes of the 
English tutor in Geneva who tells the tale. The atmosphere of the book is tense 
with the travail of human hearts wrestling in the dark with the vast invisible, 
impersonal forces of evil that envelop them and threaten their undoing. Again 
and again the essentials of this situation are reproduced in Conrad’s books. In 
the background the political machine, indifferent to the individual’s lot, in the 
foreground human hearts broken mercilessly upon the wheel, as the machinery 
works its will upon its victims. Once at least the network of circumstance is 
social, not political. The colossal egotism of the great financial humbug, De 
Barral; the smug and brutal complacency of the relatives to whose care he com- 
mits his daughter while he serves his time in prison; the petty persecutions of 
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the hired companion of her motherless girlhood — these supply the external 
conditions amid which the girl’s nature bruises itself as against the bars of an 
invisible cage. 

6. It was one of the few quarrels which Conrad had with his public and the 
critics that they would insist on classifying him as a writer of sea stories. The 
sea, he insisted, was an accident, an incident, of secondary interest in his books, 
We may claim therefore to be in line with our author’s own views in giving 
first place to the human element in his work. Yet the fact remains that the sea, 
the forest, and the jungle have a place, and no small place, in the vast panorama 
which he spreads before our eyes. To The Mirror of the Sea allusion has already 
been made. In Typhoon, Youth, The Shadow Line, The Nigger of the Narcissus, he 
has given us the sea in all its varied moods and aspects, from the unbelievable 
violence of the storm scenes, to the magic calm of the eastern sea in Freya of 
the Seven Seas. And in Heart of Darkness and other stories he has painted for us, 
in unforgettable fashion, the forest and the jungle. It is not too much to say 
that to the mind and imagination that has nurtured itself on these great word 
paintings, the whole pageant of nature must have taken on a new quality, a 
hitherto undreamed of grandeur, majesty, and power. In Typhoon, the opening 
stages of the story describe a storm at sea, terrible, menacing, before which the 
sailor braces himself for battle as with some truly formidable foe. And when it 
seems as if the last ounce of energy, the last fine trait of seamanship has been 
called into play, it is as though the fury of wind and water had but as yet been 
trifling with their task of overwhelming their puny adversary. Heaven above 
and sea around assail the vessel with a violence compared with which all as yet 
had been as the playful pranks of a sportive child. And over this new onslaught, 
skill, courage, endurance prevail, and the labouring craft is brought safely to its 
harbourage at last. 

As in Typhoon we are shown the ocean at its angriest, so in Heart of Darkness 
we see the powers of tropical forest, river, and jungle arrayed in their most 
malignant mood against the skill and intrepidity of man. And here again the 
victory rests with man. The story is in its main features autobiographical. 
And from that six months’ sojourn in the jungles of Central Africa, Conrad 
brought back indeed a legacy of bodily sickness and pain that was to shadow 
his life for years, but return he did, and that to see years of strenuous toil and 
mounting popularity. Relating all this to what has been said earlier of those 
characters whom Conrad portrays as caught wellnigh helpless in the web of 
circumstance, it would seem that our author believed in the capacity of man to 
encounter and overcome the forces of nature at their worst, but found no 
native resources in the soul adequate to overcome the yet deadlier menace of 
moral evil entrenched around it and within. It is true that one of his novels 
bears the title Victory, as though he would have us draw here at least a different 
conclusion. Hints there are pointing in the same direction in The Rover and 
Lord Fim. But the impression these create is scarcely supported by a study of the 
novels as a whole. For victory over life’s fierce tyranny we must look, on the 
whole, not to the characters Conrad created, but to the life he lived. He was 
himself a great master of the art of living. 

7. Yet the characters he drew have a greatness of their own. It is a very 
varied gallery of portraits his books present: Captain Mitchell, the simple- 
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hearted old seadog in Nostromo, so convinced that he is at the heart of 
affairs, so oblivious often of their real import; whose dissertations win our 
hearts by the fine flavour of their sturdy manhood, and the naive absurdity 
that is mixed with it. Captain Whalley, in The End of the Tether, harassed by 
the drain of his daughter’s demands upon his purse; appalled by’ the 
discovery that his sight was failing; staving off the day of detection by the 
aid of the native who became eyes to him; and perishing at last through the 
treachery of his junior officer. Lord Jim, boyish, eager, and impulsive; tor- 
tured by the memory of the fatal jump to ignoble safety, by which he had 
forsaken his vessel, betrayed his trust, and blasted his career in its very 
opening stage — these, and a host besides. It seems incredible that some at 
least of these people will not, as the solid value of Conrad’s work becomes 
more widely known and familiarized to the fortunate readers — that they will 
not step out of their canvas and claim their place with Squire Allworthy, Mr. 
Pickwick, Becky Sharp, and the rest, among the friends we welcome, whose 
voices we know, and love to hear. 

8. But the masters who have won for their creations such a place, possessed 
one gift of whose existence in Conrad the present study has so far afforded but 
the faintest indication. Is there humour in Conrad’s books? That there was 
in his conversation we know from Mr. Richard Curle. But did the author of 
The Secret Agent and The Heart of Darkness ever suffer the sunshine of laughter 
to light up his page? It were a slander of a great master were silence permitted 
to leave any doubt about the answer to that question. Sometimes even the 
humour is grim. But it is there. In the opening pages of a short story bearing 
the rather repellent title The Brute, the narrator describes how, as he entered 
the bar of a public-house, and parleyed for a moment with the barmaid, he 
could overhear conversation within. Some unhappy woman, he gathers, has 
been brutally murdered. ‘She’ has had her brains dashed out. In this vein the 
conversation continues till at last the scenes of unparalleled blackguardism he 
has been conjuring up, are dispelled at a word. ‘She’ is a vessel the company 
are discussing — is in fact ‘The Brute’ who gives its title to the story. Admittedly, 
the humour in this instance is grim; it is at the reader’s expense; but it is un- 
deniably there. And for the watchful, humorous touches are not lacking, 
scattered up and down the pages of the novels. They play like sunlight about 
the portraits of Captain Mitchell; Old Nelson (or Nielsen) in Freya; about some 
of the scenes in Chance, and Falk — to instance but a few of its occurrences. 


11 

The literary career of Joseph Conrad is one of the romances of English 
literature, a romance far surpassing in wonder and surprise that other romance 
of his seafaring life. It is comparable in interest with that of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, or that which gave the apothecary’s appren- 
tice a seat among the Immortals. On June 18th, 1878 a Polish youth of twenty 
summers landed at Lowestoft friendless, penniless, and knowing scarcely a 
word of the weapon which yet he was to wield with such consummate power — 
the English tongue. On August 3rd, 1924 he died. Between those two dates 
stretches wellnigh half a century of unremitting toil, amid conditions of bitter 
poverty, crippling ill-health, and the weary heartwearing struggle to win the 
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ear of a reluctant public. Who that met that lonely foreigner in the streets of 
Lowestoft but would have scouted as the wildest ravings of a moonstruck 
visionary any forecast of what the future actually held for the young sailor. It 
is the stubborn eloquence of the accomplished fact which is the best refutation 
of the pessimist whether in Conrad himself or elsewhere. ‘I cannot hear what 
you say for the noise of what you are.’ If Emerson in that epigram had in 
view the contradiction between loud profession and meagre performance, may 
not an opposite application of the saying be found here? Of what avail are all 
the mutterings concerning a merciless fate which sound through the pages of 
Conrad’s books? Are they not drowned in the fanfare of triumph which pro- 
claims that a master has stepped upon the stage? Let the wise Emerson be 
heard once more: ‘Consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.’ And Conrad’s, 
on the whole, was not exactly a little mind! God had set eternity in his heart 
and there was room there for the huge antinomies which lesser men for the 
most part conveniently evade, or by which they are shipwrecked. If the great 
drama of the Book of Job has room for the impenetrable gloom of its tenth 
chapter, it has also this: ‘When He has tried me I shall come forth as gold,’ 
Finer gold rarely left God’s mint than the gold, alike of character and work, 
which Joseph Conrad has contributed to the fabulous treasure-store of the 
country of his adoption. 


F. H. LowruHer 





























Notes and Discussions 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


TuaT is the question we are all asking. We are all resolved, it would seem, that 
‘here’ is a place we must get away from; but we are not agreed as to the direction 
in which we wish to go, or whether the place we want to reach may not have changed 
out of all recognition before we get there. The river flows on, even while we prepare 
to plunge into it. 

The question is the title of one of the most vigorous and i inspiring of Mr. H. J. 
Laski’s books. Writing in 1940, he urged that the building of a just and equal society 
must be begun without waiting for the end of the war, and that only the victory of 
the energies of this country could accomplish it. To wait till the end of the war is to 
lose the mood and the wisdom to reconstruct. Start now! His last book,' a much 
longer one, he devotes to the same text. It is written with all Mr. Laski’s energy; it 
delights in clear-cut antitheses; it abounds in striking aphorisms (e.g. ‘citizens who 
participate in a great end about which they are agreed find freedom in its service 
which makes right and duty reciprocal terms’); it ranges at ease over the whole of 
modern history; it attacks relentlessly the idols to which their worshippers have given 
the name of liberty. Yet the effect is woolly and uncertain; the antitheses are too 
clear-cut; the conclusions are too confident. We watch a long struggle between the 
tuling classes and their subjects; between negative and positive freedom; between the 
economics of scarcity and the economics of abundance; between capitalistic de- 
mocracy and planned democracy. How good it would be if the issues were really as 
simple! If on one side there were ‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon’, and all the 
hosts of Midian on the other! The truth is that Mr. Laski, who in these pages does 
not conceal his admiration for Russia (though he is by no means blind to her faults 
and mistakes) is really back in the pre-Stalin days of communism, when international 
capitalism faced the international proletariate. True, we have not yet learnt to appre- 
ciate the vast results of the new national enthusiasm in Russia — certainly not the 
same thing as Marxian communism — nor the revolt against the whole evil idea of 
exploiting another’s toil; but no good purpose is to be gained by ‘crabbing’ our 
English ‘broadening of freedom from precedent to precedent’ because it has not all 
happened in one generation. Would either Russia or India have learnt the meaning 
of freedom (if indeed they have learnt it), if they had not learnt if from this country? 
Moreover, is planning an entirely new thing? What of the Beveridge plan, the Uth- 
watt plan, the White Paper on Education, and the rest? We are always planning. 
What Mr. Laski means by it, it would appear from the brief passage in which he 
considers it, is a large measure of national ownership. But a wiser and deeper note 
than this has already been sounded more than once. Details we cannot foresee. It 
is the willingness to share which we need. All that I value — I must be restless till I 
can secure its equivalent for those who have it not. This is the law of Christian love; 
and this, we are now being assured, is the law of political wisdom. If we are ready 
toobey it, we shall be ready for more even than Mr. Laski demands. From it we may 
look for the coming renascence. 

Renascence* is the title of the second book by the gentle author who calls himself 
Nicodemus. Most readers of these pages will remember the first, Midnight Hour. In it 
the writer, no ruler of the Jews, described how when the blow fell, he lay in his boat 
on the Upper Thames ‘moored to the cool bank in the summer heats’, and laid bare 

1 Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time (Allen & Unwin, 1943, 155.). 
2 Renascence, by Nicodemus (Faber, 8s. 6d.). 
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‘all his weary tale of nights and days’, and shaped ‘all his hourly varied anodynes’; 
to offer himself at the last — alas, in vain — for ordination in the Anglican Church. 
He still prefers, as he tells us in Renascence, to keep to his anonymity, though he thinks 
some of us may start guessing and even be clever enough to lift the veil. Clearly, he 
is a shy and retiring soul, who would rather remain above or outside the battle than 
plunge into it, who can reproduce impressively a good deal of the current thought he 
has assimilated, and who, like Mr. Laski, sees his antitheses so clearly that he is 
unaware of the organic filaments that bind them together in history and in contem- 
porary thought. Impatient of the careful consideration that would temper a strikiag 
comment (as on the treatment of C.O.s in the last war), or of the self-criticism that 
would have kept him from the strangely jejune and tasteless chapter he calls the 
‘Skin Game’, his real defect is that, unlike his namesake, he does not come to Jesus 
at all. He quotes from T. S. Eliot, the ‘profound’ Count Keyserling, Professor 
MacMurray and Saint Benedict, and calls on us to accept the ‘pattern of the cross’ 
for the new world; what that pattern is, he never explains. If he had read a little 
further in his third chapter of St. John, till he came to the gift of the only-begotten 
Son and eternal life! ‘There is more of Christianity than of Christ in the book; and 
Christianity without Christ has but a weak and Nicodemean hold on life. 
‘Christianity without Christ.” The phrase was still in my mind when I turned to 
the Report presented to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May, 
1943.? It is signed by John Baillie, M. Stewart, and E. J. Hagan, and follows an earlier 
Report, God’s Will in Our Time, which has been very cordially welcomed. The report — 
it goes without saying, a strong, and careful piece of work — falls into four parts: The 
Church of Christ; the organization of the Church’s Life; the Church’s Concern in 
Education; and the Reconstruction of the International Order. Of these, the second 
and third have mainly to do with the Scottish Presbyterian Church; the fourth is full 
of noble but somewhat vague ideals, but, curiously enough, never refers to what must 
be central in the minds of all who desire the best, economically and morally, both for 
Germany and for the rest of the world, the restoration that Germany must make, 
whether she ‘repents’ or not, to the countries she has so systematically and wickedly 
despoiled and deflowered. Most readers will turn to the first and longest section, on 
the Church, only, I fear, to be disappointed. We have set out before us, as so often, 
the New Testament references to the Church and the churches, the alleged foundation 
of the conception of the Church in the Old Testament doctrine of the ‘Remnant’; its 
growth; the splitting of its unity; the Church ‘visible and invisible’, ‘our church’, and 
so on. The result is that the intelligent layman, who is bidden to set more store by 
his membership of the Church, is more at a loss than ever. Is it membership in a large 
and nebulous body which includes Roman Catholics, Copts, Christian Scientists, 
and Mormons? Or is he meant to resolve to attend his own place of worship more 
regularly, or pay more attention to the official pronouncements and appeals of his 
own denomination? One result of the confusion is the warning that the Church must 
not presume to give advice to the State in certain subjects. Does this mean that the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland must express no opinion on the Beveridge 
Report or that the Archbishop of Canterbury must not allude to the nationalization 
of the Banks? It is right that the ‘Church’ (as an ecclesiastical assembly) should 
make pronouncements on Christian principles; but it is more important that the 
‘Church’ (asa Christian local community) should train its members to uphold Christian 
principles in every sphere of life in which they have to play their part. Yet the confusion 
will remain until we bear in mind that we do not come to Christ through the Church 
(in any one of the dozen meanings of that term), but that we come to Christ and then 
find ourselves in a community of those who share our knowledge and His love. None 


1 The Church Faces the Future (S.C.M., 1943, 1s. 3d.). 
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of the metaphors of the Church, body or bride or mother, can replace the word spoken 
to Nicodemus the first, ‘Ye must be born again’. The fortress of the Church is built 






“ on the rock of the confession of Christ. It is well to be sure of the foundations before 
i we set up the flagstaff. 

ms W. F. Lorrnouse 

he 

s WESLEY AND FENELON 


6 Ar the approaching Kingswood bi-centenary all too tardy justice will, we hope, be 
rendered to John Wesley as an educationist. We already possess one useful work by 


he Mr. Body;! another approach to the subject was quite recently indicated by Mr. 
” Marriott in Religion and Education.* The present paper may be regarded as an ex- 
me cursus more specially concerned with Wesley’s view of that touchstone of modern 
ri ogy, women’s education. 

Great as has been the advance made in educational thought during the nineteenth 
. century (where names like Arnold and Thring, Herbart and Froebel, Cobbe, Buss 


and Beale jump to the mind), it would be a mistake to ignore the debt of these 
pioneers to those of an earlier day who made of education a living thing, a science, a 
high calling. Few happily are the modern schools in which a skilled observer could 
Ys not pick out features of our work and practice that we owe to Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, Comenius and Jean Jacques, to name only four of our elder brethren. I wish 
here to link up two other names from this most honourable company: those of John 
Wesley, the evangelist of these islands, and Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon, 
. the wise and saintly Archbishop of Cambrai. 


* Although widely separated by their respective environment and somewhat less in 

point of actual time, there are yet many traits of resemblance between these two men. 
rs Each stood at the head of a movement in his own national church whose object, or 
* at any rate, whose tendency was separation from the parent body. Each was an 


il enthusiastic propagandist, in the highest sense of the term. The learning and devotion 
y and goodness of both is universally admitted. They opposed war; they took pains to 

foster the arts of peace. In the domain of education we can also find a specific point 

” de rapprochement. 

j In the year 1681 Fénelon, whilst passionately endeavouring to bring about the 

conversion of Protestant ‘heretics’ in the Saintonge, wrote at the request of a friend, 


Ps the Duchess of Beauvilliers, a “Treatise on the Education of Girls’. In June 1764, 
: Wesley, striving with equal earnestness to bring about the conversion of his larger 

- ‘parish’, wrote a long letter* to Miss Margaret Lewen, a young lady of ‘about two 

a and twenty’, who had asked him how she might broaden her own education. It is a 

his delight to set side by side these old-time ideas on women’s education and to note how 

a far they accord with each other and with the light of a later day. 

Pee At first sight the documents appear to have been framed with totally different 

ige objects in view. Wesley’s is written to a lady concerned about her own education, 

rst Fénelon’s to a lady concerned with that of her five daughters. Wesley’s letter is to 

uld a young woman of independent means‘ and with whose circumstances he is quite 

the 1 ley and Education, by A. H. Body. London, 1936. 

ian nok Wastes and his Significance as an Educator’, by Rev. C. W. Marriott, m.a., M.Ed. An 

. of rare range and interest. 

100 wer Subetantially the same letter, though with the addition of one or two more recent books, he 

rch sends to his niece, Sally Wesley, on September 8, 1781, with the preface: ‘It is certain the Author 

1en of our nature designed that we should not destroy but regulate | our desire for knowledge. What 

course you may take in order to this I will now briefly point out.’ 
one “After Wesley’s bad fall from his horse in Southwark, December 18, 1765, Miss Lewen gave him 
a chaise and a pair of horses, which were of the greatest use to him. 
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familiar. Fénelon’s lengthy treatise is more general in its scope and is intended, one 
imagines, for girls somewhat younger than Miss Lewen; yet his essay is more than a 
disquisition on the elementary education of girls and towards the end his aim appears 
to be precisely parallel to that of Wesley. 

Fénelon begins at the very beginning. A lady, whether chatelaine or bourgeoise, 
must be able to spell correctly and write clearly. ‘More frequently still they make 
the grossest mistakes in spelling, or in the method of forming their letters and linking 
them on one to the other . . . At least they should be taught to write in straight lines 
and to form their characters both distinctly and legibly.’ Arithmetic, too, though the 
learning of it is styled ‘a most thorny occupation’, must be well grasped. After these 
elementa follows, strangely enough, law. Young ladies must be familiar with the 
first principles of equity, with the conditions determining the legality of a contract 
or legacy, and with the nature of personal property, for ‘if they get married, all their 
chief business will be connected therewith’. The whole educational process however 
must be upreared on a definite religious basis. A knowledge of the Scriptures is 
repeatedly insisted upon, and the clear dominant note of a faith far above the clash 
of creeds is struck when Fénelon states: ‘What you should ever chiefly desire to set 
before your children’s eyes is Jesus Christ, author and finisher of our faith, centre of 
all religion and our only hope.’ When this fundamental idea has been apprehended 
and such books read as will help in the attainment of that supreme Vision, then he 
allows the reading of such profane authors as are not likely to excite the passions. 
This is the only way to disgust them ‘with comedies and novels’. Greek and Roman 
history are prescribed, as is also that of France, which, after all, ‘has its own beauties’, 
Spanish and Italian are not recommended: they are the keys by which ‘dangerous 
books’ are unlocked. But women who would not be ignorant are urged to acquire 
Latin, as ‘it is the language of the Church, and it is a gain and a consolation unspeak- 
able to be able to follow intelligently the words of the holy office’. Poetry may be 
read, but only after great selection; music and painting too may be studied as far as 
they are connected with sacred things, otherwise they are ‘poisoned diversions’. 
Women who live in the country should interest themselves in founding and carrying 
on village schools, cottage hospitals and useful industries.‘ Finally, all education 
must tend to the obliteration of frivolity and worldliness; it should point out ‘the 
thorns hidden beneath the false pleasures’ of life and include all that is sweet and 
healthy and helpful for the body and mind and soul — an ideal with which Gréard 
and Rein, we imagine, would be in substantial agreement. 

Wesley approaches his task from a more directly religious standpoint. His first 
words to Miss Lewen are: ‘You want to know God, in order to enjoy Him in time and 
in eternity.” With such a premiss fundamental acquaintance with the Bible is a 
natural conclusion: ‘Your one point’, he says, ‘is to understand it.’ At least two hours 
a day should be given to its study and alternate reading in the Old and New Testa- 
ments is recommended. Then comes a pungent morsel: ‘If you would save yourself 
the trouble of thinking, add Mr. Henry’s Comment;? if you would only be assisted 
in thinking, add the Explanatory Notes.’ Five or six hours daily should be devoted 
to general study and the sound rule is advanced: ‘Whenever you begin to be tired 
with books that require a strong and deep attention, relax your mind by interposing 
history or poetry or something of a lighter nature.’ 

The first two secular subjects to which Miss Lewen is invited to direct her attention 
are, as with Fénelon, grammar and arithmetic. She is enjoined to master the Kings- 
wood English Grammar (which is exceedingly short); ‘this and Dilworth’s Arithmetic will 


1 Cf. Rousseau’s interesting development of this point in ‘Julie, ou la Nouvellé Héloise’. 
® Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, by Rev. Matthew Henry. London, 1710.. 
® Notes on the New Testament, by Rev. John Wesley. London. , 
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give you full as much as you want’. Then follow geography and logic, though with 
the latter there is clearly a difficulty: ‘I know no good treatise on the subject in Eng- 
lish except Aldrich’s Logic, and that I@m afraid you cannot understand without an 
instructor.” He promises however to render personal assistance whenever able. 
Ethics, natural philosophy and history next come under review. In history Rollin, 
Puffendorf, Clarendon, Neal and de Solis are to be her instructors, just as Whitby, 
Locke, Bishop Browne and Malebranche are to give her guidance with metaphysics. 
It would here seem as though the quondam don of Lincoln College becomes sud- 
denly conscious that Miss Lewen is ‘in for it’, so he himself falls back on poetry to relax 
the pressure. “You may read Spenser’s Faery Queen, Fairfax’s or Hoole’s Godfrey of 
Bulloigne, select parts of Shakespeare; Paradise Lost; the Night Thoughts; and Moral and 
Sacred Poems.1 Wesley evidently esteemed Tasso, since he not only recommends the 
classical translation of Fairfax (1600), but also the contemporary one by Hoole (1763). 
As he had begun, so he ends with divinity. Fearful again of asking too much, he 
contents himself merely with recommending Pearson on the Creed, Mr. Nalson’s* § r- 
| mons, and “The Christian Library’. If Miss Lewen added to the lore previously acquired 
an acquaintance with the 51 volumes of the Christian Library, she should indeed 
merit what are practically the closing words: ‘You will then have knowledge enough 
for any reasonable Christian.’* 
e When we recollect how infinitely, in this twentieth century of ours, makers of 
:. educational schemes and programmes differ among themselves we shall more readily 
n recognize the essential unity of the courses mapped out by these pioneers. True, 
. Fénelon’s strikes us as being the more empiric, Wesley’s as the more logical. But that 
was of the nature of the men. Wesley says of logic in this very letter: ‘I really think 
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e it worth all the rest put together.’ In comparison with Fénelon he was another 
i Bossuet. Like the ‘lion of Meaux’ he never completely understood this richly-gifted 
ye man,‘ who lacked his own powers of forceful terse expression. But this we cannot 


AS fail to recognize: that Fénelon and Wesley, moving in widely different spheres and 
- whose life-work was so different in character, were greatly in advance of their time 
ig in this matter of the higher education of women. Both saw that in the economy of 
n life women had a greater and ever more important place to fill. To fill it they must 
1¢ use not only powers already great through intuition but every other capacity in them 

which might be educated and developed. The end and aim of their being might be 
rd goodness rather than intellectuality; but goodness did not mean to be ignorant or 
ill-informed, and every branch of human knowledge was legitimate which helped 
st them to discern and fulfil the highest claims of life and duty. 


id Sypney H. Moore 

a 

rs 

i ‘FATHER OF BOUNDLESS GRACE’ 

: 

od Do these words seem familiar? They may to the older generation; for they are the 


ad first line of a great missionary hymn of Charles Wesley’s, that appeared in our 1904 
od hymn-book (No. 773) but has been dropped in our present one, to the regret of surely 


ng notafew. True, it was not sung a great deal, and that for a peculiar reason, one would 
surmise, to which I will refer in a moment. But what a great hymn it was! It has 
on ‘In the almost parallel letter to Sally Wesley (cf. note 3), there is for once a chink in the shining 


gs amour of Mr. Telford, who writes ‘ Young’s ‘Moral and Sacred Poems’. The book referred to is 
‘ll Wesley's own Collection of Moral and Sacred Poems. London, 1744. 

*Published in 1724; he was a prebend of Ripon.. Or is Mr. Telford right in saying Nelson’s? 

* Unfortunately Miss Lewen died two years later (October 30, 1766). Post hoc . . . is it ese majesté 
to suggest ... propter? 

“Cf a letter of 8.9.1773: ‘He had an amazing genius, but I doubt full little experience. It is 
certain that his writings are unlikely to do us any solid service.’ 
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only twenty-four lines: I had better give the full text before making further comment, 
It appeared in the same form in each successive hymn-book until the last, and seems 
not to have been altered in any way since Wesley wrote it. It will be noticed that ity 
exclusion from our present book is due neither to outmoded phraseology nor to 
obsolete theology. One must look for the reason elsewhere. Here is the hymn: 


Father of boundless grace, 
Thou hast in part fulfilled 

Thy promise made to Adam’s race, 
In God incarnate sealed. 
A few from every land 
At first to Salem came, 

And saw the wonders of Thy hand, 
And saw the tongues of flame. 


Yet still we wait the end, 
The coming of our Lord; 

The full accomplishment attend 
Of Thy prophetic word. 
Thy promise deeper lies 
In unexhausted grace, 

And new-discovered worlds arise 
To sing their Saviour’s praise. 


Beloved for Jesu’s sake, 
By Him redeemed of old, 
All nations must come in, and make 
One undivided fold. 
While, gathered in by Thee, 
And perfected in one, 
They all at once Thy glory see 
In Thine eternal Son. 


As we read it, we may guess the reason for its disuse and consequent exclusion. For 
it is not really a hymn at all, at least in the ordinary sense. It certainly does not ‘give 
out’ well from the pulpit. It is a very concise statement in verse-form of a tremendous 
thesis; and it begins in somewhat pedestrian style, in spite of that magnificent firt 
line. The second half of the first verse seems to have no connection with the first; 
and to stop at the end of the verse is to leave the congregation puzzled as to what 
it is about. The whole hymn has to be read together, not sung piecemeal, as hymas 
perforce must be sung. 

Yet it remains a great hymn, and it is most regrettable that we have lost it for 
current use, the more so as it ends with a stroke of genius, a really original idea of 
Wesley’s that.is most apposite to-day — the idea that only when all the nations 
together see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ will that glory really be mani- 
fested. Then we shall see Him, as it were, for the first time, really see Him as He’. 
This manifestation Wesley quite simply equates with the ‘coming of our Lord’. 

The first line gives the character of the hymn, but it does not stand by itself. It 
leads straight on into a meditation, or rather discourse, on the fulfilment or otherwise 
of the great prophecy of Isaiah Ixvi. 18: ‘The time cometh, that I will gather all nations 
and tongues, and they shall come, and see my glory.’ To what extent has this pro 
phecy been fulfilled? Was it fulfilled for instance at Pentecost? Yes and no, says 
Wesley. There was a token fulfilment then, but nothing more. ‘A few from evety 
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land’ came and saw the ‘wonders of Thy hand’, but that was all. We still await the 
‘end’, the ‘coming of our Lord’, which shall indeed be the ‘full accomplishment’ of 
the prophetic word. So begins the second verse; but here the tempo quickens, the 

feeling deepens, and the range of vision widens. The poet has ceased to be com- 
mentator, and is turned now to be prophet. There is a distinct suggestion, in the 
second quatrain of this second verse, of the ‘nations crowding to be born’ of which a 
well-known modern hymn speaks. “The promise deeper lies, in unexhausted grace.’ 
Exactly: and here in a single word, as it were, is contained a whole discourse on the 
nature of prophecy and its fulfilment. Prophecy, if it be true prophecy, is fulfilled 
only in a series of concentric circles, each circle complete and perfect in itself, and 
yet partial and incomplete in the sense that in its turn it is to be included in a wider 
fulfilment manifested later. ‘New-discovered worlds will arise’ to show how much 
vaster are the contents of God’s promises than we had imagined. 

The first verse gives the starting-point; the second the climb upwards of the poet’s 
thought, sweeping through things present and to come. The third rests on the 
plateau of anticipation, sure and undoubting, of a glory yet to be revealed. Wesley 
here is much more than an expositor of ancient prophecy: he has become a prophet 
in his own right. Here is a “These things shall be’, more authoritative, because more 
scriptural, than that of Symonds. Why have we not recognized it as such? Or, if we 
have, why have we let it slip from us? Because it is buried in an impossible hymn? 
No, not impossible, only somewhat impracticable. It is a hymn not well adapted for 
public singing; but it is well fitted for private memorizing! 

In this third verse we have lovely illustrations of the way in which Wesley built his 
hymns on Scripture. The unsympathetic tend to dismiss some of these hymns as 
mere mosaics of Bible texts. This seems to me more than a trifle unfair; for, if the 
poet used the sacred text so much, it was because he believed in it so much, because 
mind and heart were saturated with it, because there, in the Bible, he got his inspira- 
tion, and his motive for writing. This verse shows two characteristic manipulations 
of the text. One is the fusion of one text with another, using one to show the meaning 
of the other. Here, though he is expounding, or commenting on, Isaiah lxvi. 18, he 
brings in allusions both to St. Paul and to St. John, in his phrase ‘One undivided fold’. 
The other is the pleasant trick Wesley has of slipping in by the way little comments 
of his own; and it is this little comment of Wesley’s own which is the crowning glory of 
this hymn, and the reason why it should never be forgotten. 

Isaiah Ixvi declared that God will ‘gather all nations and tongues’. Wesley stresses 
this word ‘ALL’, which is one of his master words: 

All nations must come in, and make 
One undivided fold. 
And again, with more magnificent effect: 
They all at once Thy glory see 
In Thine eternal Son. 
The two additional words ‘at once’, are Wesley’s own contribution. 

Incidentally, this also is an illustration of the way in which Wesley uses his verse- 
forms. Here it is the double-short metre he has chosen. This metre derives a notice- 
able kick from its longer third and seventh lines. It is a metre of tremendous energy, 
and Wesley uses it for his fighting hymns. This energy seems to live in this longer 
line, in the extra two syllables. In this case Wesley uses them to very good effect, 
producing an atmosphere of breathless excitement 

Reh They all-at-once Thy glory see. 

Though this idea, that together the nations will see what none of them could have 
seen separately, is doubtless a Biblical idea, yet here at any rate it is a distinct and 
Conscious addition to the ancient text. Actually he has developed the ‘prophetic 
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word’ in two ways. He has centred the glory of God in Christ, and not in the Jerusa. 
lem of the prophet’s vision; and in the second place he has added this subtle suggestion 
that only all together can the nations see the glory of God in Christ. 

This latter suggestion is most severely up to date, and fits in well with the modern 
up-to-the-minute idea of the world-wide Church. It is apposite to-day, just because 
it is essentially timeless. It does not date. All true prophecy has this timeless character, 
It belongs to the eternal, to the things foreknown and foreseen by God and revealed 
to His servant the prophet more or less clearly. The uncertainty is not concerning the 
things themselves, but with regard to the ‘time, or manner of time’ that the spirit of 
Christ within the prophet points unto. There is more than a suggestion of this time- 
lessness in our hymn, even though it is so concerned with fulfilment.in history. These 


nations yet unborn, these ‘new-discovered worlds’, were from the beginning ‘beloved 4 


for Jesu’s sake’, they were ‘redeemed of old’. That is why they must come in — the 
prophet is sure of this — and ‘make one undivided fold’. 

We still ‘wait the end’ to-day, but it is demonstrably nearer now than it was even 
in Wesley’s time; for to-day is the day of the already world-wide Church, divided 
though it be. Wesley’s sure words come as a mighty Sursum corda to us to-day. 

Lift up your hearts! We lift them to the Lord. 

G. H. Finpiay 


REALITY IN BOYS’ WORSHIP . 


For the normal boy there begins at an age of about fifteen the stage in which he 
becomes in some measure conscious of himself and able to analyse his thoughts and 
emotions. As a result he may become intellectually very critical and emotionally 
very shy. He will often tend to condemn wholesale a theory or practice which gives 
a superficial impression of being unpractical; and he will (or should) be revolted 
even more strongly by sentimentality and hollow emotion. These processes must be 
taken into account in the organization of worship: for instance, it is advisable that 
the commencement of the self-conscious stage should be marked by a change froma 
‘junior’ service to a ‘senior’ service. 

It may be some time before the boy is fully aware of his own personality and 
individuality, but this is a necessary preface to a personal awareness of Christ. It is 
impossible to predict how the latter may come. Previously to its coming he cannot 
really understand salvation, redemption, grace, and so on (although every effort 
should be made to stimulate his interest in such subjects). So for the majority of boys 
it is unwise to use prayers and hymns rejoicing in ‘our salvation’. Certainly older 
boys may see the necessity for redemption and grace; but very few will as yet have 
experienced them. j 

Many hymns and prayers used in schools are remote from everyday life, and it 
would come as a shock to most boys to hear mentioned in chapel prayers such things 
as ‘manners in dining-hall’ and ‘mucking-about after lights-out’. Christianity has 
something to say about everything in the boy’s life; and yet we unconsciously class 
events as too mundane for worship, forgetting that school life is made up of mundane 
events. By sermons and lessons one may try to persuade the congregation, but 
hymns, and still more prayers, are acts of worship, in which one must accept 
raise to God the thoughts and feelings already in the mind. And foremost in boys’ 
minds are the everyday things of school life. It is therefore usually better both to 
write the prayers specially, and to pray ‘that we may do our Public Works without 
giumbling’ rather than ‘that the waters of kindness and sweet charity may rise and 
overfiow to the joy and comfort of all who need our care’. 

1J. M. MacDougall Ferguson, The School Assembly, p. 113. 
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The archaisms of ‘religious language’ contribute in a boy’s mind to his ideas of the 
remoteness of Christianity. So, except in passages of traditional value, normal speech 
is preferable. I should like to make a plea that prayers should be short and to the 

int. 
= a boy is shy of an external show of emotion, it does not follow that he has 
no deep feelings. But in worship (in which mind and emotion should be inseparable) 
he is very appreciative of opportunity for true and natural emotion. But nothing is 
worse than emotion which misses the mark, or which only makes the Monday- 
morning-feeling worse than usual. The handling of emotion in worship is a most 
difficult job, for which there are no rules-of-thumb. 

It is a rather disheartening fact that boys level destructive criticism at the work of 
those who organize worship for them. But of course they do, for, to ‘feel an outsider’ 
is a great incentive to criticism. The only solution to the problem is some form of 
Chapel Committee of boys under a certain amount of adult guidance, organizing 
the school’s worship. It is a pity that practical considerations limit the size of the 
Committee. (It is an excellent thing too that boys should have the opportunity of 
making prayers themselves; the only difficulty lies in getting them to say what they 
really feel. To an adult their efforts may appear rather crude, but this does not 
matter — they often have a way of getting across which is not open to many more 
refined prayers by older people.) In the school of which I am a member there has 
been for some years a Chapel Committee; the raising of the standard of services, and 
the increase of interest aroused in the school have justified its existence over and over 


again. 
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Editorial Comments 


Last quarter, in a survey of Edwyn Bevan’s contribution to scholarship and to 
' religion, some words were quoted from his essay in The Legacy of Israel, which may 
well form the text for our Comments in the present number. 

Both in the Jewish community and in the Christian community to-day there is an 
opposition between Traditionalist and Modernist, Orthodox and Liberal, which 
really springs from the old difficulty, how to harmonize the claims of the God 
of Israel with the claims of intellectual culture — an opposition which exists 
not only between man and man, but often within the individual himself. 

This arresting statement suggests two forms of an age-long conflict in the realm of 
religion, the wider antagonism between culture and restraint, and the tension 
between the liberal and the conservative instincts in human nature. Each of these 
has given rise to contending parties within the Church, each is responsible for inward 
conflict within the soul of the man who earnestly desires loyally to follow Christ and 
yet to respond fully to the Divine revelation which comes to us in modes that are not 

) confined to the Biblical records. Even within the Bible itself two voices are heard. 
| The Galilean Gospel is followed by the stern call to leave all and take up the cross. 
) The note of austere self-discipline that almost amounts to asceticism, that proclaims 
: limitation to the ‘one thing’, is sounded by the Apostle who also declares ‘All things 
are yours’, and who calls upon his Philippian friends to ‘count among their assets’ 
‘whatsoever things are true, honourable, just, pure, lovely, gracious’. We have not 
only the wide divergence between the world-embracing view of the Catholic and the 
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world-renouncing view of the Puritan, we know something of the inner tensioy 
between these contrasted impulses within our own hearts. 

Readers of John Bailey’s Letters and Diaries, so exquisitely edited by his wife, wil] 
remember how constantly this strain is revealed in the interior life of that fine literary 
critic and true lover of art. 

‘Christianity gives the height and depth of life; has it yet tried to give life’ 
breadth?’ ‘The reconciliation of a true faith both in God and man..., is the 
the problem which only life itself, and that partially, can solve.’ ‘How can] 
make a synthesis between religion all in all as in the New Testament which holds 
and convinces me on one side, and art, life, experience, knowledge all in all 
. .. which holds me as much on the other?’ ; 

Or again, the tussle between the Hebraic and the Hellenic comes out in this 
confession. 

So many religious books — much even of the Bible itself — are composed so 
entirely from the point of view of the ‘narrowing nunnery walls’ of mere Hebrai- 
ism, that they revolt one’s instinctive sense that next to the certainty of the need 
and joy of right conduct lies the certainty of the need and joy of art and letters, 
Anything that excludes this contradicts the experience of human nature itself 
in moments that are very nearly its highest — the moments of ecstasy in the 
presence of poetry or music or landscape. But then, if we fly to mere Hellenism, 
that contradicts the experience of the higher moments of spiritual and moral 
life. 

This tension is largely resolved when it is recognized that in the history of the Church 
these two strains have blended, so that a richer harmony swells the chorus which 
redeemed mankind raises to the Lord of all creation. Each personal follower of our 
Lord must settle for himself where the chief emphasis for him should lie according to 
his share in the distribution of those gifts which are the working of one and the same 
Spirit, ‘dividing to each one severally even as he will’. Ifsome have exalted humanism 
as an all-sufficient way of life, others have erred by the undue disparagement of 
what man has achieved under the guidance of the Spirit of truth. The right balance 
is surely preserved in that famous essay on Greece and Israel in S. H. Butcher's 
Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. 

Hebraism and Hellenism stand out distinct, the one in all the intensity of its 

religious life, the other in the wealth and diversity of its secular gifts and graces, 
Thus the sharp contrasts of the sculptor’s plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod;— 
Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judaea pregnant with the living God. 
I do not ask you to estimate the value of these two factors, one against the other, 
to compare things so incommensurable. Each people is at once the historical 
counterpart and supplement of the other. Each element, by contributing its 
own portion to our common Christianity, has added to the inalienable treasure 
of the world. 


The entire history of Christian thought seems to prove that there is a polarity in 
truth. Anselm and Abelard stand for two emphases in setting forth the Work of 
Christ, as one regards the Godward and the other the manward aspect of the redeem- 
ing act. Erasmus and Luther each played his part in the Reformation, but they seem 
to stand for opposing temperaments. The conflict between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism transfers to the field of religious thought the age-long antithesis between deter- 
minism and free-will in moral philosophy. Butler and Wesley were both children of 
the Age of Reason, but they stand for the perennial struggle to achieve a reconcilia- 
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tion between reason and religion. As Aubrey Moore wrote in the closing sentence of 
his essay in Lux Mundi, ‘Human nature craves to be both religious and rational. 
And the life which is not both is neither’. The mention of John Wesley’s name 
suggests that there are those among us who would put asunder the sacramentalism 
and the evangelism which God joined together in that truly apostolic man. These 
are but illustrations, which might easily be multiplied, of contrarieties of doctrine, 
experience and practice within the Christian tradition. 


The present tension in Theology is that between what is sometimes called Liberal- 
ism and what is termed Traditionalism. Others talk of a conflict between Modernism 
and Reaction. For those of us who were brought up in the great tradition of nine- 
teenth-century Liberalism it is not easy to understand how that honourable name 
can have become a term of abuse. The eclipse of a great political party in the state 
means that a young generation has arisen which has no memory of that vanished 
greatness. Moreover the term Liberal Protestantism is associated with a type of 
thought which dominated the academic schools of theology in Germany until quite 
recent times. Readers of Newman’s Apologia recall the furious onslaught made by the 
early Tractarians on the Liberalism which was then threatening to sweep away not 
only the abuses of the past but many of its most sacred traditions as well. The heroes 
of the agitation which secured the passing of the Reform Bill were regarded as 
secularists, whose liberalism was but another name for rationalism. A century later 
we find the descendants not of the Romanists so much as of their Protestant opponents 
taking up the same cry, and denouncing as Liberals those whose teaching is regarded 
as subversive of the faith once for all delivered to the saints. This is less surprising 
when we remember that in Evangelical circles a century ago F. D. Maurice and F. W. 
Robertson were viewed with keen suspicion, and that any theological or biblical 
work which owed anything to the infiltration of German influence was denounced as 
Neology. 

There has been in recent years a marked swing back on the part of many theolo- 
gians to what may be called Credal Christianity. The reasons for this are many, but 
we may venture to call attention to three of them. 

Modernism is a name which has been claimed by a group in the Church of England 
and by a much smaller and less influential group of Free Churchmen. Under such 
a banner many differing schools of thought and types of faith and unbelief rally to 
promote the cause of religious freedom and progress. Unfortunately the name has 
associations of a historical kind and ought strictly to be confined to the movement 
associated especially with the career of Alfred Loisy. It was an activity within the 
Roman Church which sought originally to allow’scope for honest recognition of 
some results of modern historical research and of biblical criticism. In this country 
its warmest supporters were Baron von Hiigel and Father George Tyrrell: Pope 
Leo XIII appointed a Commission for the Progress of Biblical Studies in 1902 on 
which a number of critical scholars served, but his successor, the obscurantist Pius 
X, swamped it with theologians who had no sympathy with anything but the most 
rigid traditionalism. A comprehensive condemnation of all the heresies that were 
agitating the Roman Church was pronounced in the decree of the Inquisition, 
Lamentabili sane exitu, and the encyclical Pascendi Dominici gregis in 1907. Six months 
later sentence of excommunication was pronounced on Loisy. Some time before this 
Tyrrell had been deprived of the sacraments. With Tyrrell there was a great deal of 
sympathy in this country. Many outside the Roman obedience greatly regretted 
the official decision of that Church to close the door with a bang upon any kind of 
honest inquiry into the methods and findings of biblical science or of historical 
inquiry into Christian origins. But even by this time Loisy’s critical theories were 
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subjective and destructive in a marked degree, and from that time onwards they 
became eccentric and audacious until at last the foundations of the Christian religion 
were completely undermined. In his later books his negative conclusions separated 
him completely not only from Christianity but even from Theism. It need hardly be 


said that the broad and deep devotional Catholicism of Baron von Higel had little § 


in common with the Modernism of Loisy. But Loisy has not stood alone in the 
arbitrary and sceptical school of Modernism. 

Professor Kirsopp Lake, whose Earlier Epistles of St. Paul delighted so many readers 
in 1911, and who has given us (with the partnership of Professor H. J. Cadbury) 
our best commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, published a book during the last 
war, The Stewardship of Faith: Our Heritage from Early Christianity. In the preface he 
spoke of the responsibility of those who teach Christianity at the present time. Their 
duty is, first, never to lose sight of the vision of a better world; secondly, by the study 
of the past, and by keeping keen the edge of the intellect, to further the exact know- 
ledge of the world as it is so that those who have the vision may also have the practical 
ability to use it, in the service of progress. The closing paragraph deserves to be 
quoted, for it might have been written in 1944, instead of 1915. 

I have tried to show the way in which the first Christians did this work, by 
translating their message from the terms of Jewish thought to those of the 
Graeco-Roman world, and adding to it considerably in the process. And I have 
also tried to suggest that the churches of to-day ought to consider seriously the 
necessity for moving on in the same direction and giving to the world a theology 
which will comply with the reasonable claims of the intelligence, an organization 
which will be capable of serving adequately the spiritual requirements of human 
souls, and an ethic which will satisfy both the individual and social needs of a 
New Age. For a New Age is coming speedily upon us, and whether it is to come 
in light or in darkness depends on the clearness of vision and singleness of 
purpose of the Stewards of Faith. 

But Professor Lake’s own work, when it touches the vital nerve of the Christian 
religion, seems to many of us purely destructive. The second volume of the great 
work The Beginnings of Christianity reduced the Gospels, or rather the central Figure 
in the Gospels, to a negligible quantity. His article ‘Jesus’, in the Hibbert Journal 
for October 1924, showed a further development in this direction, whilst his latest 
book, that on Paul, brought the deepest disappointment to not a few of the warmest 
admirers of his contributions to sacred learning. 

Since these words were written I have come across these two passages in Bishop 
Hensley Henson’s recently published autobiography. They are of interest both for 
his characteristic candour, and ‘because he cannot be accused of theological con- 
servatism. 

I have finished reading Kirsopp Lake’s latest book, Paul: his heritage and legacy. 
It is rather painful, and gives the impression of a man who is casting himself 
away in a kind of desperation. He has parted company with every recognizable 
version of Christianity. ‘I do not believe’, (he writes) in the ‘existence of any 
creator, and when I use the word God, I mean the totality of values, which are 
eternal and neither created nor derived.’ 

I read Loisy’s Naissance du Christianisme, a subtle and dangerous book which 
torpedoes the historic Christian religion. 

In view of this is it surprising that, to many serious students of the New Testament 
and of historic Christianity, the name Modernism raises doubts and suspicions? 
What are its basic principles, and what is the end of the journey? 


_ Every sensible man is aware that the Christian faith must be presented to each 
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successive generation in a form which is related to contemporary thought. But not 
every attempt to do this is based on sound principles or is likely to serve the cause of 

in the long run. The outstanding warning of this peril is the story of the 
New Theology movement which caused such a stir a generation since. The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, of the City Temple, a preacher of remarkable power, but an amateur 
theologian relying upon wide and desultory reading rather than disciplined and 
scholarly study, preached early in 1907 a sermon which was reported with sensational 
headlines in the Daily Mail. A journalistic stunt led to an embittered controversy; 
the preacher retired for two or three weeks into the country to write a book, and the 
‘New Theology’ was presented to the world. Before long a group of Free Church 
ministers gathered round him, the Christian Commonwealth became the weekly organ 
of the new enlightenment, and there was no small stir in the land. Though two or 
three of these leaders kept the flag flying with some courage for years, misfortune 
overwhelmed some others, and within ten years Mr. Campbell revoked his book and 
received Holy Orders, and fifteen years later his ablest lieutenant, Dr. Orchard, who 
had for years been celebrating the mass in a Congregational Church in the West 
End, was received into the Church of Rome. The blight of that ill-starred movement 
has left its marks on some of the Free Churches to this day. It not only took many 
young and eager spirits into the wilderness and left them there; it also by its palpable 
failure encouraged the forces of reaction. A deep cleavage appeared in the ranks of 
those who might have marched together into the land of promise, liberal and 
evangelical, loyal to the continuous experience of the Christian centuries expressed 
in the faith of the New Testament, and true to the honourable demands of the new 
knowledge. 
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If these two movements in the name of progress early in the present century account 
for a profound distrust of ‘liberal theology’ amongst an older generation of men, 
another and a far more influential force at work on the Continent has led in quite 
recent times to the most significant recoil in modern theology. For three generations 
the dominant influence in German theology came from the left. F. C. Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, influenced by the Hegelian philosophy, attempted a reconstruction 
of early Christian history, which involved an arbitrary treatment of the earliest 
documents, on the basis of a preconceived theory of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
In the next generation ‘Back to Christ’ was the cry, and the valuable investigation 
into the Synoptic problem and the establishment of the priority of Mark led to an 
intense preoccupation with the human figure of the historical Jesus. In the next 
generation the New Testament was ransacked in the light of comparative religious 
ideas, and Religionsgeschichte became the order of the day. Christianity, as it has been 
developing from the days when the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch, 
was set forth as a sacramental cult in which first the early Gentile converts and then 
especially the Apostle Paul transformed the simple Galilean Gospel into a syncretistic 
mystery religion. 

But in all these stages of the critical movement an academic absorption in theories 
of origin and development tended to smother the main reason why we study the New 
Testament at all: These investigations were not in themselves unprofitable. They 
compelled attention to aspects in the thought of the early Church, and to difficulties 
arising from the pages of the sacred books to which the Christian scholar cannot 
and ought not to be blind. Theological science has often been enriched by the alluvial 
deposit left by floods of speculation when the waters have subsided and been for- 
gotten. But floods have sometimes a devastating effect. There is a widespread judg- 
ment that in far too much German theology and biblical science the religious interest 
was subordinated to the archaeological and antiquarian. Christ is the Way, the 
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Truth and the Life. His message is good news to a world that is separated from God 
and without hope. In spite of many able and loyal teachers of the Faith it is generally 
acknowledged that the German pulpit had largely lost the power to arouse a deep 
response from the soul of man, such as Luther and the Reformers succeeded in rousing 


in their day. A barren scholasticism had followed that first great age, then came the | 


Aufkldrung with its intellectual awakening, owing not a little to the Deistic movement 
in England, and then a sterile moralism replaced the Gospel. At last with the sound 
of a trumpet a young Swiss professor, first at Miinster then at Bonn, roused the soul 
of hundreds of preachers from their slumber, and kindled a flame in the hearts of 
crowds of students of theology. That is the background of the recent reaction from 
the older Liberalism in the world of theology. 

In the three types of what is loosely called ‘Modernism’ Loisy’s was ruined bya 
radical scepticism in its application of the historical method; the ‘New Theology 
failed principally because in its over-emphasis upon the Divine immanence it based 
its theology upon a pantheistic philosophy; the dominant German theology was based 
upon a naturalistic interpretation of the Christian records. 


This is not the place to give an account of what is known as the Barthian theology. § 


We are concerned rather with its effects upon the student mind and the younger 
ministry in our land. There can be little doubt that the quickening influence which 
revived the preaching of the Gospel as a living message in Germany has been felt also 
on this side of the North Sea. The deep religious impression left upon the minds of 
many of his students by such a teacher as the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns cannot be 
ignored. In its protest against Humanism as all-sufficient it-has done good service, 
In its revival of interest in the teaching of the Reformers it is not without value where 
there is a tendency to think that Rome, Constantinople and Canterbury have been 
the exclusive spheres for the illumination of the Holy Spirit. It has borne a needful 
witness to the terrible ravages of sin in the soul of man and in the life of the world. 
Much more might be said, but it will suffice to declare that more than any other 
contemporary movement in theology it has contributed force to the swing back to 
a positive theology. It is with some of the dangers of that reaction that the remaining 
comments have to do. Since Barth and Brunner parted company it is no longer 
possible to speak of the ‘Theology of Crisis’ as a unity. Moreover each has modified 
some views which were once stated with a certain sharpness. The perils that are 
most clearly discernible in some manifestations of this movement in this country are 
these. 

(a) In making God the ‘entirely Other’ the transcendence of God is allowed to 
obscure, if not to deny his immanence. This results in an unwarranted restriction of 
the Divine revelation to the Biblical record. It is virtually a repudiation of the 
activity of the Divine Spirit in the mind of man, working in various fields of human 
experience. Natural religion, that praeparatio evangelica, is ruled out as inadmissible. 

(6) By over-emphasizing human depravity, it not only ignores prevenient grace, 
but it disfranchises the reason. Nothing is more characteristic of the Johannine 
Christ than His constant appeal to the verdict of His hearers. ‘Judge righteous judge 
ment’ (cf. Luke xii. 57). Unless there is something inherent in human nature which 
is capable of receiving the Divine message, even God will not be understood and His 
purpose will be frustrated. 

(c) The appeal to the creeds of the early Church and to the testimony of the 
Reformers is a wholesome reminder of the need to maintain our historic perspective, 
unless it passes over into mere authoritarianism. The continuity of Christian & 
perience deserves the greatest stress. But that continuity must be traced through 
changes and through adaptations to a widening knowledge of the universe. Historic 
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formulations of doctrine are perilous unless accompanied by modern interpretation. 
1 God (d) A new jargon which is unintelligible without a special glossary is not helpful. 
— Technical terms are necessary in any science, but they should be easily intelligible by 
“ep any educated reader. 
using (e) The most serious tendency in the present reaction is not attributable to Barth, 
. the j and is by no means a part of his system of thought. Many who have welcomed the 
— Barthian alliance, in their fear of the critical method of Bible study, are revealing a 
_ perilous, though possibly unconscious, return to fundamentalism. 
ail Not long ago a theologian of high repute declared in print that the only difficulty 
from in the way of accepting the doctrine of the Virgin Birth comes from an obsolete 
philosophy based on the materialistic science of the later nineteenth century. It is 
b undeniable that many able and liberal theologians declare that they can see no 
| 72 a priori reasons for rejecting this article in the creed. But this does not touch the real 
"By difficulty which springs from the fact that the entire New Testament is silent upon 
the mode of our Lord’s incarnation, except two passages in the infancy narratives 
of Matthew and Luke, which represent a late stage in the Synoptic tradition. The 
great theologians of the New Testament show not the slightest knowledge of such 
a tradition, and their Christology is entirely independent of it. To lay stress upon this 
Oey: early dogma of the Church may be due to a conviction that some such theory best 
Pe accounts for the miracle of the Incarnation. On the other hand it may be simply 
a form of traditionalism which goes back to a literal use of the Bible, now impossible 









= to all but fundamentalists. 

tbe For many of us the hope of the Church lies in what we are not ashamed to call 

ne § liberal Evangelicalism. The emphasis is upon the noun, because we believe that the 

me Christian Gospel is a veritable message of God’s activity in man’s extremity of need, 

fal that in Christ Jesus God has indeed visited and redeemed His people. This is much 
id more than a scientific view of the universe with a tincture of ethics extracted from 
pi portions of the Sermon on the Mount. We believe that in Christ God was and is 
. a reconciling man to Himself. But the adjective is important, for we can never again 
; be entangled in the yoke of bondage to the letter. We have no right to discard the 
Bi gains which patient critical investigation of the Bible has brought to our generation. 
Ha Neither can we ignore what historical criticism has to teach us about the origins and 
a growth of the Church, the development of doctrine and the formation and trans- 
a mission of the conciliar creeds. In confronting every new situation which arises as 

fresh knowledge comes to light, the soundest wisdom is to follow the counsel given in a 

1 traditional saying of Jesus: ‘Show yourselves to be approved bankers, testing all 
a things, holding fast what is good.” 

the W. F. Howarp 
nan 
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= Ministers in Council 

ich Interesting reports come to hand of Study Circles, including a notable new 
His enterprise. 

Dersy Fettowsuip. The Rev. John Bishop, 8.A., kindly writes me with particulars 
the of the current sessions of this group. During the mornings the subject of study has 
ve, been Dr. Howard’s ‘Christianity according to St. John’, and for the afternoon, The 

4 Fellowship of the Kingdom Paper, No. 55, on “The Discipline of the Devotional Life’. 


ex : 
gh Notices sent out by the Rev. J. O. Clutterbuck draw attention to the Book Club 
A arranged by the members. 
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An introductory discussion in September revealed interest in the question of textual 
dislocation. It was felt that some rearrangements suggested by certain scholars are 
most attractive and helpful. The query ‘Did the author know the Synoptic gospel’ 
was canvassed, but it was agreed that it is doubtful whether the writer had seen Mark’; 
Gospel when he was gathering his material and putting it into shape. At the same 
time it seemed possible that before the publication of the fourth gospel there may have 
been in one or two places some assimilation of Synoptic tradition. 

The October meeting was of an interdenominational character and so the syllabus 
was not used. At the November gathering the Rev. H. G. Marsh, M.A., B.D., initiated 
conversation on Chapter 3 of Dr. Howard’s book (Father, Son and Holy Spirit.) 
Kirk was quoted as saying in his Essays on The Trinity and The Incarnation that John’s 
gospel was written at a time when eschatological hope was fading and that it identi. 
fied the gift of the Spirit with the return of Christ. Whilst it was acknowledged in 
this discussion that it is difficult to secure a satisfactory explanation of the mystery 
of the Trinity, yet the circle concurred that it was necessary to have a clear conception 
of the meaning of the doctrine and to differentiate between Binitarianism and 
Trinitarianism. 

No meeting was held in December but in January the Rev. J. W. Swarbrick, ma, 
B.D., dealt with Chapter 4 (‘Man, Sin and Salvation’). The attitude before the war, 
it was said, was expressed in the words “To worry about one’s sin is morbid and to 
worry about other people’s sins is impertinent’. But now in these war years we are 
rediscovering the depth of evil in the heart of man and realizing that Public Enemy 
No. 1 is not ignorance or stupidity but sin. In its teaching concerning sin, Christianity 
rejects the two extremes of a naive optimism and a cynical pessimism. In the dis- 
cussion reference was made to Niebuhr’s view that ‘the easy conscience of the modem ' 
world began at the Renaissance’. 

In the afternoon session of the November meeting the Rev. A. N. Brough opened 
the talk on the Fellowship of the Kingdom questionnaire. The aim of prayer was 
stressed as nearness to God and thus its exercise should lead to refinement of self 
rather than escape for self. It was felt to be striking that in the Lord’s Prayer is no 
intercession, as generally understood. Instances were given of thanksgiving in the 
life of our Lord and of Paul. Penitence was described as a work of God to which the 
soul responds. 

The Rev. P. W. Webb in January led the conversation. Petition must be energized 
by desire but the desire must be unselfish. In our desire to win souls there can lurk 
an element of self-will which would limit God to one method — our own—in 
answering our prayers. On the theme of intercession, citation was made of G. G. 
Findlay’s words ‘Prevailing prayer meets the purpose of God upon the march’. 
Members of the circle recalled Fosdick’s statement that there are three possible 
answers to prayer, namely, Yes, No, Wait. There was an agreement that all the ele- 
ments of true prayer are to be found in the Communion Service. This should bea 
pattern for all other services, for, as Calvin said, ‘Every service should be a dry Mass, 
i.e. without the bread and wine. 

Mr. Bishop states that the group continues to flourish. Two dozen and often more 
attend. It is hoped that in May at the end of the session Dr. Howard may be able to 
address the Fellowship and to answer questions that have arisen during the session. 
Mr. Bishop acts as scribe and summarizes the findings of each meeting which are then 
typed and duplicated for each member. 

* * 


* * * 


MinisTer1AL REFRESHER Coursz aT LoucHsoroucH CoLece. Under the 
auspices of the Leicester and Northampton District a Refresher Course for ministers 
was held in the Loughborough College from January 4th to 6th. It was attended by 
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about thirty ministers and by all the probationers. The Barrow Hostel, associated 
with the College, provided sleeping accommodation and breakfast and supper for 
about twenty of the men. Lunch was served each day in the College dining hall. 
The Rev. Frank Noad, secretary of the Synod, tells me that in any future develop- 
ment it is hoped arrangements may be made for all to stay in hostels, as the discussions 
which took place each evening after supper proved to be very rich and inspiring. 

On the morning of the first day the Chairman of the District, the Rev. T. H. 
Johns, conducted a Communion Service at the Leicester Road Church, assisted by 
the Rev. George Elliott. Lunch was then taken at the college, where in the afternoon 
two lectures were given, one by Dr. Ryder Smith on “The Kingdom of God’ and the 
other by Dr. Dimond on ‘The Value of Church History’. Those staying overnight 
were conveyed by reserve bus to Barrow Hostel, where,- after dinner, Dr. Harold 
Roberts spoke on “The Modern Outlook’. On the morning of the second day Dr. 
Ryder Smith lectured in the college on ‘An Integrated Love’; the Chairman of the 
District on ‘Methodism and the Problems of the Post-War World’ and Dr. Harold 
Roberts on “The Methodist Witness’. That afternoon, following lunch, Dr. Schofield, 
the Principal of the College, gave an address on the work of the college and con- 
ducted a tour of inspection. In the evening at Barrow Hostel Dr. E. S. Waterhouse 
spoke on ‘Psychology and Preaching’. The third day was limited to a morning 
session at the college where three lectures were given. Dr. Harold Roberts spoke on 
‘Our Task’, Dr. Waterhouse on ‘Psychology and Pastoral Work’ and Dr. Ryder 
Smith on ‘Christian. Compromise’. 

A four-page card with full particulars of the course had been issued previously to 
all interested and inquiries were invited by the Rev. R. J. Connell, B.a., B.D. 

Those attending pooled travelling expenses and thus no one man had more to pay 
than about five or six shillings. The other expenses were met by private subscription 
and by a grant from the Ministerial Training Fund. 

This venture, says Mr. Noad, was looked forward to and both enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. All the organizers are to be warmly congratulated on this excellent enterprise 


whigh may point the way for others to follow. 
* * * . * 
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NortH West MinisTERIAL Association The Rev. H. Wakefield, secretary of this 
Association, informs me that it is hoped to hold the next session at Chester on April 
26th under the presidency of the Rev. Ambrose Allcock. In the morning Dr. H. G. 
Meecham will read a paper on ‘Recent Tendencies in New Testament Theology’ and 
a critique will be offered by the Rev. J. McGain. In the afternoon the Rev. J. S. 
Gow, B.A., B.D., will give an essay on ‘Modern Tendencies in Worship’. The con- 
versation on this topic will be opened by the Rev. W. R. Basham. On account of 
war-time factors the sessions are this time being confined to one day, but the members 
are keenly anticipating a most helpful and profitable season, enriched by the fellow- 
ship that the Association always provides. 

* * * * * 

PRocLAIM THE Mora Law. From several quarters now comes a summons to the 
Christian preacher to state anew the divine imperative for conduct. Our pre- 
occupation with the gospel of grace must not make us blind to the statute law of God 
written in conscience and recorded in the Scriptures nor must we be dumb or in- 
effective in its enunciation. The Creator must be known as Lawgiver as well as 
Redeemer. 

Canon Peter Green in his pamphlet ‘The Moral Condition of Great Britain To-day’ 
(Mowbray) tells of his giving some years ago as an Oxford Extension Lecturer a 
course on Christian Ethics. Afterwards a girl student wrote to him and said, ‘How 
can there be a science of ethics when right and wrong are merely matters of individual 
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taste and opinion?’ He replied, “You might as well ask: ‘How can there be a science 
of medicine when the question whether a large dose of arsenic is gbod for a baby is 
merely a matter of individual opinion.’ On another occasion a young professor said 
to him ‘When you use the words pleasant and unpleasant, beautiful and ugly, useless 
and useful, you use words that I can understand. When you talk of right and wrong, 
you use words to which I am unable to attach any meaning’. 

But all would doubtless be able to supply instances of the lack of moral anchorage 
so prevalent to-day. Ethical standards are missing from many lives. Whims, fancy, 
caprice, the passion of the moment, are often the motives of action rather than 
settled convictions. 

The Rev. A. R. Vidler, B.p., in Christ’s Strange Work (Longmans, 25. 6d.), takes up 
the theme from another angle. He has evidently been impressed by the saying of 
Lancelot Andrewes which he prefixes to his book: ‘Gospel it how we will, if the gospel 
hath not the legalia of it acknowledged, allowed and preserved to it, if once it lose 
the force and vigour of a law, it is a sign it declines, it grows weak and unprofitable and 
that it is a sign it will not last’. Mr. Vidler points out that the old law, the Mosaic 
law, the decalogue, has what he terms a political use, being ordained for the preserva- 
tion of human society in order and justice. A second use is what might be named the 
penitential, the awakening of repentance. Paul confessed ‘I had not known sin, ex- 
cept through the law’. In this sense, writes Mr. Vidler, the law is a warder (not a 
schoolmaster) which hands men over to Christ, it convinces them that they are under 
bondage and so makes them ready to hear the good news of liberation. But the law 
has also didactic value for the true Christian, training him in the way of obedience to 
God. 

Mr. Vidler supports his theses by references to authors modern and ancient but he 
seems never to have lighted upon John Wesley’s famous discourse on “The Original 
Nature, Property and Use of the Law’. Wesley could say (to the evident discomfit of 
his modern annotator, Dr. Sugden), ‘I cannot spare the law one moment, no more 
than I can spare Christ’. That may be strong meat, but it is needed as much now in 


the twentieth as in the eighteenth century. e 
W. E. FARNDALE 
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The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson. (Nisbet. 15s.) 

Dr. Hodgson is performing an invaluable work by attempting to reconstruct 
Christian philosophy upon an impirical and realistic basis. Taking advantage of the 
discoveries in recent psychological and historical science he tries to state afresh the 
meaning of certain traditional doctrines whilst abandoning outworn formulae. Of 
these doctrines the one which most calls out for new presentation is probably the 
doctrine of the Trinity, for to most people the old définitions of it convey little mean- 
ing. Yet this doctrine is, as Dr. Hodgson insists, at the heart of Christianity. Canit 
be reconciled with biblical and psychological science? Dr. Hodgson argues that it can 
if we are ready to discard a great deal of the neo-platonic and Philonistic language in 
which the doctrine was clothed when the great creeds were in the making. That 
language had a meaning and a value in those days which are lost to all but a few 
scholars to-day. But the religious experience enshrined in the New Testament 
account of contact with three divine ‘persons’ and renewed in our own religious life 
is the factual evidence with which we must start. Indeed Trinitarian religion is the 
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ideal basis of all community-life, whether religious or social or international. This 
kind of unity is confirmed by modern psychology, the psychology of the Fathers and 
the Schoolmen being inadequate to the truth they were trying to convey. 

Assuming Dr. Hodgson’s historical findings to be correct (about which scholars 
will doubtless long dispute), we may ask whether his psychology is sound. It springs 
from Professor Laird’s treatment of personality in his Problems of the Self, which shows 
how the three grand functions of the self interpermeate yet are co-ordinate, and leave 
us with an ultimate mystery as to the mode of unity of the self. And much other 
modern psychology points to an ideal of the complete integration of selves in a per- 
sonal whole. On these bases it is possible to guess at a divine life which shall be fully 
one whilst yet revealed in a threefold manner. Our knowledge of God primarily 
takes account of its triple expression but argues from analogy to its inner unity, which 
remains however a mystery to us though not an irrationality. Dr. Hodgson is right, 
we believe, in repudiating the dogmatism of the new Thomisms and Calvinisms, and 
seeking to explore ancient scriptures by modern science. He is well aware however 
that the human self is but an analogue of the Divine personality, not a part of it, and 
that its temporal continuity (such as it is) is not simply a parallel to divine Being. 
Why then speak of ‘he-ness’ in reference to the persons of the Trinity? For this is not 
even a mark of personality but of being a male. And what is meant by the relations 
between two of the Persons of the Trinity being mediated ‘through’ the other? And 
is not ‘measuring unity by the intensity of unifying power’ rather tautology than 
explanation? These and other questions press for answer from the author of this 
courageous, fresh and candid book. 

ATKINSON LEE 


Jesus Christ the Teacher. By W. A. Curtis. (Oxford University Press. 1os. 6d.) 

This book, written by the Principal of New College, Edinburgh, is described in the 
sub-title as ‘a study of (Christ’s) method and message based mainly on the earlier 
Gospels’. It is this blend of the external form of the teaching and its vital substance 
that assures Dr. Curtis’s admirable volume of a warm and widespread welcome. 
Many books have been written to expound the leading ideas of the Gospels, but as a 
tule they fail to supply the general reader with the preliminary instruction that he 
needs. By the oriental truth was conceived and imparted in ways that are by no means 
familiar to the western mind. Jewish rabbis employed forms of speech that throw a 
light upon many a passage in the New Testament. It is important for the reader of 
the Sayings of Jesus to know something about the way in which paradox and hyper- 
bole, parable and allegory, parallelism and assonance, played tgeir part in the out- 
ward shaping of the message of the supreme Teacher. So, after a brief introduction 
on “The Saviour of Men a Teacher’, the first part of the book describes ‘The Teacher 
at Work’. In the second part Dr. Curtis turns to the ‘Themes of the Teaching’. 
Interesting and valuable as the first part is, it is in the second that the ability of the 
writer is most severely tested. He proves himself a master of his subject. Dr. Curtis 
is well aware of all the critical questions that have disturbed the minds of scholars for 
more than a generation. He has faced the issues and with remarkable sanity come to 
his own conclusions. The judgment shown in his approach to the teaching of Jesus 
as available in our documents, and in his exposition of the distinctive terms used by 
Our Lord and of His leading ideas, makes the book one of the best guides for the 
modern student. In these days when Religious Education is calling for a vast number 
of teachers to qualify themselves to make the Bible a living book, one of the greatest 
needs is for a literature which can be heartily recommended. This book provides 
Just what is wanted. But any Religious Education which leaves the Church out of con- 
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sideration will fail. This gives a special value to the third part of this book — on ‘The 
Teaching and the Church’. It is impossible to measure the harm that is done by the 
popular antithesis between Christianity and the Church, Dr. Curtis is at his best in 
showing the place which the Church has in the teaching of our Lord. He exposes the 
weakness of the pseudo-criticism which attempts to eliminate this element from the 
Gospels as a late intrusion. On the other hand, he makes it abundantly clear that 
many conceptions which cling to the idea of the Church are foreign to the mind of 
Christ. The closing chapter is the weakest in the book. It is the outcome of thought 
about the present situation of a world at war. It seems to say either too much or too 
little. The Church is not responsible for the war. It deplores it, but the overwhelming 
majority of Christians see clearly that wanton aggression, which cares nothing for the 
laws of God or of man, and which breaks every pledge and reduces whole populations 
in peaceful countries to slavery, must be resisted. Probably Dr. Curtis recognizes 
this. The chapter on “The Teaching, the Church, and the World’ says nothing to 
show the sincere Christian disciple what is the relation of the Church and its members 
to such a challenge. It might better have been left out if the whole question was not 
to be discussed in its practical bearing on life. Nevertheless, this book will take its 
place as one which every preacher will do well to read, and all who are students of 
the Gospels will need to study. 

: W. F. Howarp 


The Earliest Gospel. By F.C. Grant. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via Epworth Press, 
$2.50,) 

Professor Grant summarizes the purpose of this scholarly and lucid study of Mark’s 
Gospel in his sub-title (‘Studies of the evangelic tradition at its point of crystallization 
in writing’). He is a convinced ‘form-critic’ — or, as he weuld prefer to say, “Tradition 
critic’ — that is, he insists that ‘the oral tradition of Jesus’ life and teaching, prior to 
the writing of the Gospels or their sources, circulated in brief, detached, independent 
units. .. We-must, for the time being, ignore the editorial introductions, transitions, 
conclusions . . . which have been added to these separate units, as also the order in 
which they are given, and the presumed bearing of one upon another’. He admits, 
however, that not only a standard narrative of the Passion, but also a general outline 
of the course which the ministry of Jesus followed (Baptism by John, Ministry in 
Galilee, choosing of the Twelve, journey to Jerusalem, Crucifixion, and Resurrection 
on the third day), resting upon apostolic authority, must have been in existence. 
Most readers will find the author’s disassociation of the Gospel from John Mark 
startling; the presegt reviewer found his ‘fantasy’ — the word is the author’s own— 
about Marcus of Rome, ‘the humble clerk’ who ‘helped Peter with his Greek’, the 
least convicing feature of the book. 

‘The source material available for the composition of Mark’s Gospel was the 
evangelic tradition as it circulated in Rome in the middle or late sixties of the First 
Century.’ The Passion-narrative was its substratum, and to this were added contro- 
versies with the Jewish authorities leading up to the Passion — the ‘Petrine element’ 
being introduced into this combination, chiefly at the beginning of the narrative. In 
this outline sayings of Jesus from ‘Q’ were first inserted at appropriate places, then 
‘the little Apocalypse’ (chap. 13) was added, and finally current oral tradition was 
drawn upon for additional material, the author supplying his own ‘introductions, sum- 
maries, transitions, and moralizing applications’. This means that “The development 
of Mark’s Gospel . . . grew backwards, so to speak . . . Hence the background against 
which we must study the Gospel is twofold — first the evangelic tradition, then 
the apostolic faith and its formulation in preaching’. Professor Grant cannot accept’ 
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Dr. Torrey’s view that the Gospel was written in Aramaic, though he gives us a sym- 
pathetic review of his reconstruction of the text. In chapter 6 he gives reasons for the 
acceptance of Loymeher’s theory that Mark represents Galilee rather than Jerusalem 
as the first centre of Jewish Christianity. Other chapters deal with ‘the theology of 
Mark’, and his Passion-narrative, while others answer the questions ‘Was Mark a 


. Pauline Gospel?’ and ‘Was Mark anti-Semitic?’ A valuable discussion on ‘Mark and 


the Social Gospel’ and an ‘Epilogue’ bring a fascinating series of studies to a close. 
‘All history’, says Dr. Grant, ‘is interpretation, for no history is ever produced or 
preserved in a vacuum. What we have in the New Testament .. . is a series of rich, 
human, inspired interpretations.’ It is ‘a book of faith ... whose formulations are 
partly historical, partly super-historical, partly visible and open, partly hid in the 
depth of personal religious experience’. The book is full of controversial matter, 
but informed criticism is likely to centre round the chapter on ‘Was Mark a Pauline 
Gospel?’ The writer calls the hypothesis of Pauline influence upon the Gospel a 
‘mare’s nest of absurdities, of which exegesis of the New Testament had better be rid 
at once’. The present reviewer found this chapter irritating in its dogmatism. He 
cannot agree, for instance, that ‘For Paul. . . the endowment of the Spirit is renounced 
at [Christ’s] Incarnation ... and resumed at His Resurrection’. Surely neither 
Phil. ii. 6 ff. nor the silence of Paul about the miracles of Jesus carry us so far as this. 
J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


The Recovery of the Historical Paul. By Robert M. Hawkins. (Vanderbilt University 
Press. $3.) 

‘ This book is an attempt to recover the true portrait of Paul by an analysis of seven 
Epistles (which alone are accepted by Dr. Hawkins as in some measure Pauline), into 
what Paul wrote and what was subsequently added. To gain a footing for this 
precarious adventure Dr. Hawkins opens with a cavalier account of what he takes to 
be the course of recent study of the Gospels. This account consists of a general 
appeal to ‘scholarship’, unsupported by a single specific reference to a single scholar. 
The author proceeds to invalidate the Gospels because they don’t say the same thing 
in the same way, and in the next breath puts all the critics — so famous for their 
unanimity! — into one omnibus of agreement. His particular animus is against the 
Third Gospel, because Luke is supposed by some to have written the Acts — and he 
must get rid of Acts. So, by the same method and no less cavalierly, the book of Acts 
is reduced to the rank of the negligible. Are there not in it three accounts of Paul’s 
conversion, and do they not differ in detail? What authority then can the book have? 
So emerges a new critical axiom: that if anyone writes two or three accounts of an 
event, they invalidate each other. Again, our author regards Luke’s account of Paul’s 
preaching as a great misapprehension of his method and message. Has not Dr. 
Hawkins heard of C. H. Dodd and his great book The Apostolic Preaching? Having 
thus heaved Luke overboard, we are left, for our only authority, with Paul’s letters, 
and this seems to make for plain sailing. But stay; only seven of Paul’s letters — Phile- 
mon, Galatians, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians and Philippians — 
are really his. Yet even this is not drastic enough. These seven letters include many 
modifications by other writers than Paul. An Appendix analyses them into ‘genuine’ 
and ‘rejected’ passages, and the bulk of the book provides a detailed assessment of 
their value. Everything is quite ‘simple’, for whatever is out of harmony with Paul’s 

ic conception of religion as a ‘mystic union with Christ’ is to be rejected, together 
with all passages ‘which seem awkward or incongruous’. To think of all the labour 
undergone by New Testament exegetes because they have missed this ‘simple’ method 
of interpretation! To give a final illustration — as mysticism has no need for history, 
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Phil. ii. 6-11, that marvellous Life of Christ, is rejected out of hand as ‘a remarkable 
speculation upon the supposed incarnation of Christ’. But the interpretation put 
upon this great passage must be read to be credited. Whatever the book accomplishes 
by way of running commentary on certain passages, it certainly does not give US a 
picture of ‘the Historical Paul’. There is no index. 

F. Warsurton Lews 


English Prayer Books. By Stanley Morison. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
This Service. By Albert Mitchell. (The Church Book Room. 1os.) 

Both these books are concerned with the rites through which Christian people 
worship God. The first deals with worship generally throughout the Christian era; 
the second is limited to the Order of Holy Communion according to the use of the 
Anglican Church since 1662. 

Mr. Morison’s volume is the first of a series of books to be published under the 
joint editorship of the Dean of St. Paul’s and the Dean of Liverpool, who both realize 
that many institutions are passing through a time of testing from which the churches 
are not exempt. Their hope, and ours, is that we shall be able to relate the experience 
of worship to the needs and duties of daily life. Mr. Morison’s book is an examination 
of the history of united worship from apostolic times, when the ‘breaking of bread’ 
became a ‘liturgy’, i.e. a public work. He gives us an interesting picture of a Sunday 
service about A.D. 150, as recorded by Justin Martyr. There was a scripture reading 
and a sermon to which any could come, followed by the Eucharist in which only the 
baptized could share. This was concluded by the bringing to the altar of gifts, bread 
and wine. These were blessed and distributed, and later carried to the sick and those 
in prison. There were service books both in Greek and Latin; from those in Latin the 
fixed Canon of the Mass was developed, with special collects for certain occasions and 
days of remembrance. The books themselves of course were written by hand and in 
many cases were decorated with elaborate and coloured initial letters. Between the 
sixth and tenth centuries there grew up. an order of worship for all occasions— 
including canticles, psalms, prayers, lessons with instructions for their proper use— 
which was called the Missal. There were variations in different areas. Even when 
printing made it easy to multiply books copies of the Order for Holy Communion 
was reserved strictly to priests. When the Church in England became the Church of 
England, the Prayer Book was still a Breviary in Latin. It was only in 1549 that the 
first English Book of Common Prayer was issued — with the proviso that the top price 
for a bound copy should be 3s. 8d! It was not entirely popular, but was more or less 
forced on the churches by an order that all old Church Books should be defaced or 
destroyed. Later there were additions, and in the reign of Queen Mary reversions. 
Even when the English Book was restored under Elizabeth, the course was not smooth. 
The Book was suppressed in 1645, renewed in 1662, barely escaped suppression in 
1685, and had further adventures in 1688, when a mob attacked the printing house 
which was working on a new Latin version, smashed the printer’s formes and burned 
the paper waiting to be printed! There have been, of course, many Free Church 
liturgical books since, in which the Prayer Book services have been more or less 
adapted. Our own Methodist Church has its Book of Divine Worship, praised by 
our author for its ‘admirable set of Collects . . . one of the fullest I know in the English 
language’. It is a pity that this book is not more commonly used. The last section 
of the book offers a valuable series of Vocational Services for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

The second book is written from the High Church point of view. After a brief 
introduction giving the story of the English Prayer Book, especially in its relation to 
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the service of Holy Communion, there follows the Service itself. Then come some 
seventy pages of notes, including elaborate details as to the postures and action of 
the celebrant, the vessels to be used and the proper attitudes to be taken by all con- 
cerned. There is even an appendix of twenty pages on the position of the Minister 
at the Lord’s Table; another seventeen pages on his vesture; and twelve more on 
Reservation. A fourth section gives us the Roman Canon of the Mass. The final 
appendix deals movingly with the Fact of the Cross, and its meaning for ourselves. 
It will do us good to consider the position of an earnest Christian writer to whom all 
such details are of immense importance, and to ask ourselves if many of us do not err 
in the opposite direction. The first Lord’s Supper may have been homely, but it was 
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Letters of Evelyn Underhill. Edited by C. Williams. (Longmans. 1os. 6d.) 
the Evelyn Underhill was baptized and confirmed in the Church of England but she 
lize said, ‘I wasn’t brought up to religion’. In her youth she was drawn to an ‘irresponsible 
hes sort of theism’ but was attracted by the lives of the saints, and on the eve of her 
- marriage nearly submitted to Rome. The objections of her bridegroom, some linger- 
ee ing doubts in her own mind, and the encyclical of Pius X against Modernism com- 
. bined to prevent her. Yet for most of her life the question seems to have been still 


open. She was ready if ‘the push of God’ came, but it never came. In 1921 she be- 
ing came a practising member of the Church of England. Like her friend and director 
Baron von Hiigel, she was a willing adviser in Holy things. This book abundantly 


onl illustrates the kind of advice she gave. There are many little things in it which would 
. irritate (and sometimes amuse) a robust Protestant. She deplores that at an audience 


a with the Pope, in the rush of many to kiss his hand, he ‘simply left me grovelling’. In 
her constant travels on the Continent she visited the homes and shrines of the saints, 


pe carrying a rosary and so ‘collecting powerful incantations’ (‘It will be very fully 
charged before we have finished’). She would never dream of going to a ‘cheerful 
. hearty’ service and scorns ‘those dreadful Protestant hymns’, though she concedes 
ei that ‘they are religious meat and drink to less educated souls’ (!) and admits that the 
. Roman hymns are worse. Yet all these are small things. The book as a whole will 
a prove a stimulus to the religious life of most people who read it closely. It nourishes 
a the desire to pray; it introduces method into the quest for holiness; it remains sweetly 
ab human even when it soars to heaven (correspondents at times are taken off ‘ferocious’ 
what religious exercises and put on novels and the cinema); it is full of wise advice 
a concerning the place of ‘feeling’ in religion and of wise warning against the common 
a pitfalls which beset the feet of those who seek the path to perfection. There are green 
; th. pastures here for the sheep of many folds. 
re W. E. SANGSTER 
yuse 
- The Proving of Things not Seen. By F. A. Farley. (Epworth Press. 6d.) 
nes The School of Prayer. By Olive Wyon. (S.C.M. 6s.) 
‘by There was once a minister of whom his Society Steward said, ‘I could repeat his 
lish longer prayer by heart. It’s been word for word the same, every Sunday since he 
sah came to the circuit’. One likes to believe that minister exceptional — yet in conversa- 
‘Air ton many another will confess the poverty and woodenness of his public prayers. 
Behind this public ineffectiveness is there not a far wider private sterility? No per- 
aid plexity (not even that of war) has been brought so often by young people to the re- 
viewer as the perplexity of Prayer. Here are two books which deal most profitably 
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with the subject. Mr. Farley’s is the slighter, but the more immediately practical, 
For the training of the keen young Christian in habits of intelligent personal devotion 
it could scarcely be improved. It affords a series of excellent experiments in Medita- 


tion and the like, and one’s only regret is that Thanksgiving is not dealt with. As | 


is natural, this Methodist encourages the prayerful use of the hymn-book as well as 
the Bible. One would Tike this booklet to be commended in every Guild and 
Fellowship among us. Miss Wyon’s book is fuller and more Catholic. The authorities 
quoted range from Richard Baxter and John Wesley to modern Roman thinkers, 
This is a study for the maturer Christian, and much too good to neglect. Its insight 
is penetrating. The chapter on ‘Prayer and the Will of God’ is particularly helpful; 
so are the two devoted to ‘Hindrances’. Neither book gives any encouragement to 
Quietism. Insisting upon the centrality of Prayer in the Christian life, they insist also 
upon the urgency of the social behaviour that furthers our prayer. Mr. Farley puts 
this simply, yet challengingly — ‘The impulse to pray is also the impulse to act’. 
W. W. 


Christ’s Strange Work. By Alec R. Vidler. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 
The Holy Spirit. By H. Cunliffe-Jones. (Independent Press. 2s.) 
Wayside People. By William J. May. (Epworth Press. 15..3d.) 

In My Father’s House. By Harry Escott. (Epworth Press. 15. 3d.) 

The Bishop of London’s ‘Lent Book’ for this year has been written by the Warden 
of St. Deiniol’s Library. The subject of Christ’s Strange Work is the relation of the 
Christian Gospel to the moral Law, the former making possible the fulfilment of the 
latter. Mr. Vidler’s thesis is that the Law of God is a means by which man’s common 
life may be preserved from chaos, a summons to repentance, bringing home to man 
the sense of his own inability to be good, and a guide and standard for those who 
through Christ have been born into new life. There is strong thinking in the book, 
and wide reading behind it. It is, as the Bishop says, ‘a fortifying book, very apt to 
our present needs’. The Holy Spirit, one of the new series of ‘Forward Books’ issued 
by the Independent Press, is a piece of sound theological scholarship, dealing with the 
place of the Holy Spirit in the individual Christian life, in the Church and its sacra- 
ments, and in the general life of mankind. It is written by one familiar alike with the 
great Puritan divines and the foremost religious thinkers of to-day. The third book 
is by William J. May, and those who already know his easy and sympathetic touch on 
the simple and beautiful things of everyday life will welcome these sketches from his 
pen. In My Father’s House is a series of Selections from the prose writings of George Mac- 
Donald. It may well lead some readers back to the unjustly forgotten novels and other 
writings of a prophet of the Divine Fatherhood. 
Francis B. JAMES 


Men and Moral Principles. By L. Susan Stebbing. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 
The Nature of Explanation. By K. J. W. Craik. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
Apparitions. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. (Society for Psychical Research. 35. 6d.) 
Professor Stebbing has not lived to see her Hobhouse Memorial Lecture in print. 
Ethics is a field which she usually avoided, as uncongenial to her passion for analytical 
clearness. The war forced her into it. Avoiding the basic question of the nature of 
moral truth, she confines herself to asking how practicable rules of conduct can be 
extracted from a moral ideal. Logical deduction, she rightly observes, is not enough. 
We have to see imaginatively how the ideal would work in given human conditions, 
and frame rules in the light of such concrete study. The presence of evil elements m 
practical consequences may not be a sufficient ground for condemnation, since their 
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elimination might carry with it the elimination of much of the good distinctive of the 


| jdeal. The cost of one good. may be another good; that is, some ‘goods’ are incom- 


patible, just as some evils are. The writer’s outlook is naturalistic and empirical. If 
competing ideals are to be tested by a comparison of their predictable consequences, 
by what criterion is the testing to be carried out? 

‘What are we doing, or trying to do, when we are explaining anything? A theo- 
logian’s answer would be different from a scientist’s, and legitimately, because he is 
dealing with a wider and more varied field of data, and dealing with it from a 
different point of view. Mr. Craik, though a philosopher, in effect keeps to the point 
of view of the scientist. He suggests, as an hypothesis worth testing, that a number of 
psychological, epistemological, and metaphysical puzzles would be avoided if thinking 
were regarded as a function of a nervous system regarded as having the power to 
model or parallel in itself the conjunctions of extra-bodily events, such paralleling 
being the essence of explanation. His desire for objectivity seems to me to have led 
him into a stultifying disparagement of introspection, and of moral and meta- 
physical postulation. Only scientists will be able to understand some parts of the 
book, and only philosophers other parts. This shifting of address, and an under- 


' development of the argument at every stage, make a fair summary and criticism 


very difficult. 

The third book is an exemplary study. Assuming, with justice, that the empirical 
evidence for telepathic apparitions is strong, the writer considers what theory of 
personality such facts seem to require. His hypothesis is that there is a ‘mid-level’ 
function which can act on, and be acted on by, the corresponding level in other minds, 
the agent communicating an ‘idea-pattern’, the patient thereby generating a suitable 
image as convincing as an ordinary percept. The suggestion has the disadvantage of 
being framed in the light of a theory of normal perception (purely subjective sense- 
data, amplified by associative and thought elements) which, though still ranking as 
orthodox, has been much questioned lately by philosophers; but the attempt to 
assimilate ‘abnormal’ phenomena to a general psychology is sound. The writer is 
surely correct in his contention that the chief objection to facing psychical pheno- 
mena is a reluctance to overhaul our common-sense metaphysic. The book is a 
valuable introduction to scientific psychical research. 

T. E. Jessop 


Christian Europe To-day. By Adolph Keller. (Epworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Christian Counter Attack. By Hugh Martin and Others. (S.C.M. 6s.) 

These two volumes show that the gates of Hades cannot prevail against the Chris- 
tian Church and that Christians are still the Light of the World and the Salt of the 
Earth. Only Dr. Keller could have written the first book, with its proofs of extensive 
travel, intimate contacts, personal experiences, comprehensive knowledge, intense 
sympathy, and indefatigable service among the Continental Churches. It is impossible 
to discuss this book in detail, but the titles of the divisions will offer an indication of 
its exhaustive treatment of the subject: 1. The Tragic Continent and its Conflicting 
Forces; n. Church and State on the Continent; m. Churches under the Cross; 
Iv. The Church answers with Faith; v. A Vision of Reconstruction. The titles of 
the chapters show that there is no aspect or phase that Dr. Keller has neglected, and 
om all he has something of value to say. As one who since the Stockholm 
Conference in 1925 has had the privilege of close and constant co-operation with 
him, not only is there for me a keen personal interest in the book, but sincere admira- 
tion for his character and services to ‘Christian Europe’. I am able to take 
6 
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account of the personal equation in my judgment of the merits or the defects of 
this book. 

In his record of events and description of conditions he displays an accurate and 
adequate knowledge, which commands an unreserved confidence, but in his judg. 
ments, historical, ecclesiastical or theological, confidence cannot be quite so un- 
qualified. Although he would probably disown discipleship to Dr. Karl Barth, and 
now and then a moral ‘liberal’ attitude sometimes breaks through, yet Barthianism 
has influenced his estimate of the condition of the Churches and his exposition of the 
remedy for their defects. I myself do not believe that the Churches had lapsed so far 
from grace as he sometimes represents, nor that they can be restored only by adopting 
the reactionary theology which he commends. There were dangerous tendencies, 
and sections of the Churches had fallen below what the Gospel of God’s grace in 
Christ commands and gives, but the author indulges too freely in wide generalizations 
about the Church — not by induction from all the facts, but rather by deduction from 
his theological assumptions. The manifold and fruitful activities of the Churches 
offer evidence of a more genuine and efficient spiritual life than he admits, and they 
could not have confronted the ‘tragic’ situation with such heroic and sacrificial 
‘answer of faith’ had the light been as dim or the salt as savourless as is here repre- 
sented. In the theology there is often a return to Old Testament conceptions of 
divine transcendence and mystery which seems to forget that in Christ God has be- 
come ‘immanent’ in history and luminous as the Father whom the Son reveals. I 
do not find it necessary to invoke the ‘demonic’ as a factor in human history. Man 
himself has potentialities of good or evil that offer the explanation. The good in man 
that has been evoked in the war should be recognized as well as the evil. The book 
was begun in 1941: the preface is dated June, 1942. Much has changed since, and 
what appears as description of the present now becomes record of the past, and must 
therefore be qualified. The second book remedies this defect over part of the field, and 
can be commended as an accurate and complete record, so far as available information 
goes. So good is it that all I need do is to commend it most cordially as a corrective 
of many false judgments, and as a stimulant of sympathy with the sufferings endured 
and appreciation of the very fine qualities evoked, but most of all as a confirmation of 


the sufficiency of the grace of Christ to meet every situation. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE 


The Future of India, Part III. By R. Coupland. (Milford. 6s. 6d.) 

The last volume of Professor Coupland’s Report is no less brilliant than its prede- 
cessors. If clarity of description would solve India’s problem, here would be great 
hopes, but the more carefully the Report is studied the greater the magnitude of the 
problem seems to grow. This volume concludes with a very big question-mark. 

For good or ill the history of recent Indian politics has been written, but the various 
programmes for future policy seem to agree only in saying: ‘our future all unknown’. 
Christians do not despair because they add words describing policy sub specie aeternt- 
tatis. But for all his clarity Professor Coupland is unable to predict how the violently 
conflicting interests he has disentangled will be recombined in post-war India. 
England is pledged to lift her guiding hand, but how are Hindus and Moslems to 
reconcile their profound political rivalry? Hindus, relying on their majority, insist 
on the logic of democracy to bring them supreme power at the Centre, while the 
Moslem minority retorts by demanding homelands of separate and independent 
States. : 

To avoid breaking the unity British rule has achieved into many small, weak States, 
the writer advocates, mutatis mutandis, nationhood as realized by Scotland and Wales, 
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which have strength and influence but not independence. The demarcation of such 
national (and largely self-governing) ‘Regions’ should, he thinks, be economic rather 
than political. And because economics in India depend on the great rivers, these 
should be river-basin Regions. With a little trimming, four Regions are arranged so 
that two are predominantly Hindu and two Moslem. At first sight the arrangement 
is neat and promising. It creates an appearance of balance between nations un- 
balanced in numerical distribution. But it creates new difficulties whilst solving only 
some of the present ones. The Northern divisions around the Indus, Ganges and 
Brahmaputra are less artificial than that of the Southern plateau, where the rivers 
are less obliging. Three of the strongest Indian States (the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Mysore and Travancore) sprawl over this area, with the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras on either flank. Is it not fanciful to suppose that the rulers of those great 
States, even if induced to come into some sort of all-India scheme, would see any 
advantage in such regional confederacy? If they preferred to be joined, say, in a 
separate States Dominion, can it be mantained that the union of Bombay and Madras 
would be natural? The proposals have the merit of freshness, but they are a mere 
sketch. If India could trust a group of experts to plan — and, later on, a small execu- 
tive at the centre to control — defence, foreign affairs and tariffs, a secure and economi- 
cally hopeful foundation might be laid for a Dominion free to remain in or to secede 
from the British Commonwealth. Sed quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Holding control of 
defence and tariffs, would the centre be as weak as the author desires? Without a 
strong executive centre, would a central legislature restore the waning sovereignty 
of law? This must grow in and out of the pulsating life of the groups of differing 
peoples, inseparably intermingled, yet too large to be transported, each clinging 
with passionate pride to its own lands, religion, language, and customs. Even though 
determined to pass the entire administration of the country into Indian hands, the 
British Government is still faced with the gravest problem of the Empire’s history and 
the acid test of statesmanship. 
G. STAINTON MARRIS 


Colour Conflict. By G. W. Bloomfield. (Cargate Press. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a clear and balanced statement of a problem in colonial administration 
whose solution will determine in part whether we are to have a just and lasting peace 
after the war. Its sub-title is ‘Race Relations in Africa’, and it deals almost exclusively 
with the relations between the African and the European in South and East 
Africa. In his recent provocative speech Field-Marshal Smuts suggested that some 
of our African colonies should be amalgamated and given more of self-government. 
Even the Johannesburg Star made the comnient that differences in Native policy stood 
in the way. The African peoples of Northern Rhodesia would view with alarm any 
joining up with Southern Rhodesia, or of Uganda any joining up with Kenya. 
Their friends and advocates here share their fear, which will only be removed when 
the local administration of Southern Rhodesia and Kenya, directed at present by a 
small white minority, make radical improvements in their ‘native’ policy. As 
things are the chief political defence of many African tribes lies in the British Parlia- 
ment and the Colonial Office. The British people have to make up their mind whether 
the Atlantic Charter extends to men of all races, or whether in great areas of the 


African Continent we are to proclaim and practise a doctrine of the domination of the 


white race which in principle cannot be distinguished from Hitlerism. We are 
exposed to the peril of national hypocrisy; and that, says Canon Bloomfield, is the 
worst of national sins. 

The merit of this book is that it puts the case with temperate restraint and scrupu- 
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lous fairness. Canon Bloomfield knows his African; he also knows his domiciled 
European. While he asserts the inalienable rights of the former, he sympathizes with 
the domestic difficulties and anxieties of the latter. He believes that ‘for the white 
minority to aim at permanent domination . . . is a policy of despair . . . Such a policy 
is the surest way of ensuring that sooner or later white settlement will come to an 
end’. He considers that claims, seemingly conflicting, can be adjusted, and that the 
well-being of the European community is not bound up with the oppression of the 
African peoples, but with their development. The most important facts are set out 
in this little book; above all, it exhibits the right temper. The more British citizens 
there are who read it, the better. 
Epcar W. THOMPSON 


Religion, Science and Society in the Modern World. By A. D. Lindsay. (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 
The Christian Basis of Democracy. By Albert Peel. (Independent Press. 4s. 6d.) 

In the first of these books Dr. Lindsay gives us in print three lectures delivered at 
the University of Yale. In them he considers the two ideals of a free Church and a 
free University. The first came from English and American Puritans of the ‘left’; 
the second sprang from Kant’s conception of modern science, and was one of the 
great glories of nineteenth-century Germany. In this book there is quintessence of 
Dr. Lindsay’s mature thought on the subject of freedom. His three subjects are a 
Free Church, a Free University, and the part played by the churches and universities 
in the modern democratic state. His little book is packed with thought, and little 
can be done in a brief review to give an adequate idea of its value. Narrow inter- 
preters of the doctrine of Christian Perfection will find a healthy corrective in the first 
lecture, as also will those who have over-rated Hobbes and the Erastian solution of 
the problem of the State. The same may be said of those who would allow the saints 
to rule by coercive measures and thus attempt to force on men the good life. Agree- 
ing with Dr. Peel, Dr. Lindsay prefers the solution offered by some of the Puritans, 
particularly Roger Williams. Democracy owes more than it knows to early Puritan 
congregations. Dr. Lindsay enjoys himself as he demolishes one by one the principles 
of Descartes. The Cartesian theory, with its more than papal infallibility, is brushed 
aside by the new sciences, which do not claim either certainty or incorrigibility. Yet, 
proceeding by experiment, and ready to scrap out-moded theories for new and 
better ones, the modern scientist claims to be authoritative in his own realm. Here 
Dr. Lindsay quotes Kant: ‘Science is not a deduction from first principles. It is always 
a combination of first principles and experiment. Thus knowledge is regarded as a 
never-ceasing quest.’ In these days it is wholesome to remember that the German 
Universities were the pioneers of freedom for the scientist. Will not the Germany of 
Kant again assert itself when Hitlerism has gone? Dr. Lindsay, after showing the 
decline of faith and freedom amongst the ‘intelligentsia’ of Germany, turns his search- 
light on the British universities. The result is none too flattering. He puts his finger 
unerringly on the trends of thought which have weakened the free spirit of our 
universities; and clearly indicates the way of salvation. While the book is not easy 
reading for those unversed in science and philosophy, students will find that its sixty- 
four pages are packed with treasures. This is a great book, though so brief. 

In the second book Dr. Peel is at his best. There are times, it is true, when the 
author, perhaps the greatest living authority on the history of the Congregational 
Church, seems even more eager to prove the primary nature of the Independent type 
of church than that true democracy cannot exist in a church fettered by alignment 
with the State; yet none can deny the debt of democracy to the early Separatists, 
and such men as Barrow and Greenwood will ever rank amongst the most dis- 
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tinguished of its sons. Not the least interesting part of this excellent study in demo- 
cratic origins is the account of the life and writings of John Penry. Archbishop 
Whitgift, of urenviable record, figures largely in the story. Happily to-day the 
Anglican Church is no longer the main buttress against freedom and democracy. 
We could imagine Whitgift sending Archbishop Temple to the stake with great 
enthusiasm! It is not necessary to go to the extremes of Penry, who held that Rome 
was anti-Christ and must be destroyed, in order to maintain vital Protestantism and 
give no quarter to that ‘flirting’ with Rome of which more churches than one are in 
danger to-day. Nor need Christian Democracy be identified with Calvinism and 
predestination. But in these days, when re-union is in the air, it is well to be reminded 
that the Scriptures teach that the Church has only one head, Christ Jesus, and that 
consequently it should be independent of all civil authority. This is a very timely 
and erudite little book. My reading of the book has led me to commence such a group 
as Dr. Peel describes in earlier days. Not that the early ‘independent’ groups had not 
many limitations. Dr. Peel does not claim too much for them. Even Penry — at any 
rate in his early years — saw no place for women in church government, nor would 
he concede to them the equality he claimed for men. Again, the early Independents, 
while establishing liberty and equality within their churches, did little to further them 
in the ‘outisde world’ of economics. Perhaps this was not to be expected, for they 
lived in an age when the application of the Christian Gospel to Industrial Relations 
was hardly thought necessary or desirable. The author might well have omitted the 
last sentence, in which he wishes his readers ‘Good Luck’ in the name of the Lord. 
The book is too good for so trivial an ending. 

Percy S. CARDEN 


Heritage and Destiny. By John A. Mackay. (S.C.M. 3s.). 
The Dynamic of Re-Construction. By E. D. P. Kelsey. (J. Clarke. 5s.). 
Getting Rid of God. By F. C. Spurr. (Epworth Press. 15. 6d.) 

The number of words devoted to the Christian diagnosis of our time must now run 
well into billions, and one dire and ominous result is that we now have our own slick 
catchwords for the business. One’s first reaction to the above volumes was ‘And still 
they come!’ The first, however, was a refreshing surprise. Dr. Mackay’s lectures, 
delivered in America, move in an American context, and furnish a tonic to those 
surfeited with the vain repetitions of English theological writing. He follows what he 
calls a ‘boatmen philosophy’, since the boatman moves intelligently forward by look- 
ing backward. We are grateful, even when we remember Lot’s wife. These lectures 
are always interesting and often profound. The references and illustrations are a 
delight, especially the brilliant comparison of North and Latin America in terms of 
Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe. The Dynamic of Re-Construction, by the sociological 
secretary of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement, is better than its title sounds! 
The writer’s object is to be a parochial middleman rather than a pioneer. While his 
diagnosis and affirmation are no more than ‘skin deep’, what he has to say is very 
useful and should be invaluable for groups and study circles. We need Evangelical 
middlemen, but one feels Mr. Kelsey has more than that in him. Mr. Spurr has his 
own audience by now. Here is all his familar kind of diagnosis. It is sometimes highly 
questionable, but it is always saved from triteness by effective quotation, a good 
vocabulary, and the illustrative power of a felicitous preacher. 

E. Gorpon Rupp 


Man and Literature. By Norman Nicholson. (S.C.M. tos. 6d.) 
The writer of this book tells us that it ‘is not, fundamentally, literary criticism at all. 
It is rather an enquiry into the assumptions as to the nature and purpose of Man, 
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which underlie much of modern writing’. He sees that in the Middle Ages the people 
held a common doctrine of Man, but that since the Renaissance this has not been so, 
He shows that in Modern Literature, in writers typified by H..G. Wells, we have 
presented to us the Liberal Man, with his belief in Man’s progress and perfectibility, 
He shows that in D. H. Lawrence, and in other kindred writers, we have a picture of 
the Natural Man, who is in revolt against society and institutions, and desires to 
return to the primitive. He sees also a later development — ‘the emergence of another 
school, which writes of man as an imperfect’ and sinful creature. In this group some 
writers are distinctly Christian, while others seem violently anti-Christian. Mr, 
Nicholson thinks, however, that ‘their view of the nature of Man is much nearer to 
that of orthodox Christianity than that of many of the more ‘respectable’ writers 
who preceded them’. The writer’s knowledge of Modern Literature is wide, and he 
uses many apt quotations. He realizes that such labels as ‘Liberal’, ‘Natural’, 
‘Imperfect’, are merely suggestive, and that modern writers of the three schools 
‘overlap and are interlinked in a complex way’. This is an interesting book. May we 
hope next for riovelists who know that man’s ‘sufficiency is of God’? 
W. BarpsLey Brasu 


Interpreters of Man. By Gwilym G. Griffiths. (Lutterworth Press. 15s.) 

The wide range of this volume is indicated by its sub-title, ‘A Review of Secular 
and Religious Thought from Hegel to Barth’. It deals in competent and interesting 
summaries with seventeen thinkers: but its guiding interest is in the answer to the 
question ‘What is man?’ or more narrowly, in ‘Renaissance Man’. The writer’s 
purpose is indicated in the titles of the Introductory Study, “The Decline of Renais- 
sance Man’, and of the Conclusion, ‘Man and a Christian Renaissance’. It is impos- 
sible in the limits of a review to deal in detail with the book’s abundant and varied 
contents; only its general character can be indicated. The conception of ‘Renaissance 
Man’ asserts ‘the adequacy of the insights and foresights of human reason’. On the 
other hand, the Christian conception of man, taking account of the fact of sin, recog- 
nizes that neither reason nor conscience is sovereign in human life’ (p.116). The author, 
however, has his reservations in following Barth, whose paradoxes, antitheses and hyper- 
boles he qualifies. His own hope for a Christian Renaissance is ‘the more sober one of 
working and witnessing for a civilization fit for the schooling and probation of a race 
which, whatever the tragedy of human evil, was made in the image of God, lives 
under His law and His grace, and moves towards a destiny beyond the horizons of 
time’ (pp. 239-240). While in general agreement with the author, I should take a more 
generous view of man, assign an intrinsic value to his life here, anticipate a fuller 
coming of the Kingdom of God in time, and a larger contribution from the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose in Christ on earth to the perfect consummation of the Kingdom in 
heaven. I can, however, most cordially commend the book for its conspicuous merits. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE 


The Cross in the Club. By Leslie Davison. (Epworth Press. 2s.) 

Mr. Davison gives us a picture of a gang of tough Bermondsey boys whose main 
aims in life were to dodge boredom by crashing into ‘the pictures’ and reading film 
magazines and Western yarns. In an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion, through 
him and his helpers, the transforming power of the Gospel reached these lads, but 
through novel channels. The Club started in a bare attic room, with little furniture, 
and no rules, save the necessity of black-out, with boys untamed and rough. Through 
symbol and ritual, with friendship and discipline hand-in-hand, such lads were led 
to Christ, as moving instances show. Mr. Davison’s methods are novel and appealing. 
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No one interested in youth work should miiss this vigorous and thrilling book, which 
proves afresh that the Gospel can be ‘got across’ to this ‘hard-boiled’ generation. 
N.G. 


Educating Towards a Christian Society. By Sistey Frances Mary (Frances Banks). 
(S.P.C.K. 6s.) 

This book, written by the Principal of Grahamstown Training College, South 
Africa, should be studied by all who grapple with the problems of religious education. 
The development of the subject could scarcely be bettered. Beginning with the view 
that there is needed ‘a newly wrought holism or re-integration of the psychic life of 
our day — as manifested both in our social and institutional relations and in our 
personal philosophy’, the aithor proceeds to treat of the integration of the Christian 
life in both teacher and pupil, and then, in the light of rich and wide educational 
experience, discusses the spirit of the new education, the new education of the spirit, 
the teaching of Christianity, and the rearing of Christians in school. The final 
chapter, with its discussion of Christian collectivism, completes a satisfying circle. 
Above all there is help here for the teacher faced with the practical difficulties of 
religious education in a State school, for the author includes convincing illustrations 
of the way in which creative work can vivify all ad hoc ‘religious’ teaching. Refreshing, 
too, is the insistence on the value of great religious music in school. A gentle warning 
to denominational schools to guard against uncharitable sectarianism in the school’s 
common-life, to avoid fostering class-consciousness, and to distrust a training too 
cloistered from the world, is most apt. Here, then, is a book that is catholic, kindly, 
stimulating and wise. It expresses Christian humanism at its very best. It is to be 
most warmly commended. 

J. W. SKINNER 


Educational Activities for Youth Clubs. By S. G. Hedges. (Pilgrim Press. 15. 6d.) 
Youth Club Work. By S. G. Hedges. (Pilgrim Press. 3s. 6d.) 
That Thy Faith Fail Not. By C. H. Tice. (Epworth Press. 15.) 

The intellectual and educational aspects of Youth Club work often present a major 
problem to a leader. In the first of these books Mr. Hedges, with boundless fertility 
of ideas, gives excellent hints on such matters as Reading Circles, Club Parlia- 
ments, Debates, Lectures, and Discussions. Specimen programmes are included. 
There is a more general treatment of the whole range of Youth Club activities in 
Youth Club Work. This is a kind of ‘Inquire Within on Everything’ compendium for 
the Leader. In so far as it is possible to summarize so much in a short book, Mr. 
Hedges has done his job well. Certainly he writes from a great deal of first-hand 
experience. Perhaps his most valuable contribution is to be found in the chapter 
on Sélf-Government in Clubs, which is ever a thorny problem to the inexperienced. 
In That Thy Faith Fail Not there are a dozen talks on Christian Discipleship. Mr. 
Tice may have little original to say, but his wisdom and advice are sound. 

Joux W. WATERHOUSE 


The Ministry of the Lay Preacher. By G. C. Leader. (Kingsgate Press. 15. 6d.) 

This subject cannot be adequately treated in sixty-four pages, for it covers the 
whole ministry of the pulpit, backed by a life lived in conformity therewith in daily 
work; but in a short space the Rev. G. C. Leader has contrived both to encourage the 
preacher and to summon him to measure the zeal and quality of his service by the 
high privilege of his vocation. ‘Vocation’ is perhaps the key-word of the book. 
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Preaching has not ‘had its day’, for it is God’s own chosen means for making known 
His salvation to those who will believe. Detailed advice about how to lead in public 
worship or how to make a sermon cannot be looked for here, but much counsel is 
compressed into few words. Even the chapter called ‘Trifles’, is worth pondering, 
for in this great business what can he really trifling? Here are two sayings: ‘The 
preacher leads the worship. Therefore he will be the most devout worshipper of 
all’; ‘He will never be guilty of the grave discourtesy of sitting while his people 
stand’. 
F. A. FARLEY 


Religion Tomorrow. By J. H. Amphlett Micklewright. (Lindsey Press. 15. 6d.) 
The Heart and Mind of Jesus. By T. Edmunds. (Epworth Press, 2s.) 
Everybody’s Calvary. By Alan Walker. (Epworth Press. 5s.) 

Live and Move. By Leonard C. Horwood. (Epworth Press. 6s.) 

The first of these books is a pessimistic and depressing ‘Uncensored Avowal’, fore- 
telling the coming collapse of organized religion because of the failure of fundamental 
Christian beliefs to withstand modern scientific pronouncements. Humanism will 
gain an inevitable victory. The booklet betrays an unaccountable misunderstanding 
or perhaps unblissful ignorance of vital movements and currents of thought in the 
Christian church to-day. Any future edition should include a study of the great 
world conferences of the last few years, the growing trend towards Union, the in- 
creasing social consciousness of the Churches, and other notable aspects of religious 
life to-day. An impartial and scientific survey would produce a different conclusion. 

He is a bold man who essays to interpret The Heart and Mind of Jesus. but Mr. T. 
Edmunds has justified his attempt by revealing more than appears to the ordinary 
reader of Luke xv. He makes explicit what Jesus meant by Salvation, and for his 
illuminating exegesis of the three parables in the chapter he has earned the gratitude 
of every preacher who reads this great little book — and every preacher should, if only 
to quicken his faculty for getting to the heart of the gospel message. The book is the 
work of one who is at once a Shakespearean scholar, an evangelical expositor, and a 
lover of our Lord. 

The Epworth Press has already secured that many a notable broadcast address 
shall be more than ‘a voice flying by, to be lost on an endless sea’. Now it has pro- 
duced in one volume a whole series of broadcasts by Alan Walker who spoke from an 
Australian station. These addresses are timely, pertinent, and eminently readable. 
They are rich in illustration and direct in appeal. The writer brings us at last to the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathaea. 

From New Zealand Leonard C. Horwood has given us a series of what he modestly 
calls ‘outline studies’. They are a concise guide to the effective Christian Life, and 
show how a man, beginning with God, must work, pray, love, and discipline hirhself. 
From the whimsical wisdom of the first chapter to the deeply devotional ‘end of the 
road’ the whole book is a piece of sanctified common sense that will stimulate the 
thoughtful and help many a pilgrim on the great highway. 


Give Heed unto Reading. By E. Ridley Lewis. (Mowbray. 7s. 6d.) 
The Code of Christ. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

There is trumpet music in Give Heed unto Reading. The writer is an Anglican priest 
and this is his first book. While he has written for his brethren in the priesthood, his 
book will be welcome in a wider circle. He calls to a renewed study of theology, for 
all experience of the Living God must issue in the kind of theology that is essential to 
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the life of faith. He makes it clear that to confine theology within philosophy is to 
exclude its heart — the experience of the Living God. While Mr. Lewis gives evidence 
of much philosophic thinking and skill, he does not reach theology through philosophy. 
He assumes the existence of God, and he takes for granted the Christian revelation 
and experience. He examines the latter and insists on treating it as a whole. In so 
doing he sets forth sound principles, and gives good directions to those seeking a clearer 
knowledge of God. He is both Catholic and evangelical. He has drawn freely on 
teachers in other communions than his own, and his book in turn will profit many who 
have little use for the word ‘priest’ in its popular usage, but who delight to be known 
as preachers of the Word. 

Gerald Heard has his own public, by no means a small one, and doubtless he has 
written to their profit. But as his previous books show, his is not everybody’s meat 
and some will find some chapters in this book more unrewarding than others. For 
this new exposition of the Beatitudes the writer draws heavily on Oriental mystics 
and so he finds a way of attaining ‘perfection’ through ‘purgation’ and ‘proficiency’. 
Mr. Heard uses abundant illustration from a wide field and he often succeeds in 
presenting old words in a novel way. This will delight some and annoy others, but 
it may safely be said that this volume is not likely to become a standard book on the 
Beatitudes. Mr. Heard is not always an accurate writer. For instance, what is to be 
said of the statements, “Wesley himself . . . certainly at one time intemperately and 
mistakenly claimed to have attained Perfection ...’ and ‘(Wesley) preached a God 
whose mercy was narrow ...’? 

j. M. 


The Wholeness of Man, a Study in the History of Healing. By P. L. Garlick. (Highway 
Press. 6s.) 

Many books have been written on the work of medical missions, but in this book 
we have a new approach to the subject. The story starts with the early foundation 
of the medical art as found in China in 2000 B.c. It is traced through magic and the 
witch doctor, through Greek and Roman times, and through the story of early 
pioneers of scientific medicine. The writer leaves the reader with a clear-cut picture of 
the modern medical missionary enterprise, and makes suggestions for future policy. 
The story grows in interest as the theme develops. The historical background is 
useful. We are shown, for instance, the cause of the decline of the healing art in the 
‘dark ages’ in England, and when Brahminism rose in India. The relationship of 
medicine to the State through the ages is also discussed. We see too the gradual 
development of scientific medicine in the work of men like Harvey. Coming to more 
modern times we catch brief glimpses of Pasteur, Simpson, Lister — ‘all men of deep 
religious faith’. Sir Patrick Manson, Ronald Ross, Florence Nightingale, and many 
others have each only a brief paragraph or two, but what pictures such names call to 
mind of enterprise, perseverance and devotion to the one purpose of attaining ‘the 
wholeness of man’! Various aspects of medical missionary work are dealt with at 
some length. The importance of training both doctors and nurses is stressed. A central 
hospital must not be considered an end in itself, for the rural population has a special 
claim. Preventive medicine is even more important than the healing of disease. 
Above all we must never forget that ‘from earliest times the ministry of healing was 
considered to be as integral a part of the Church’s work as the ministry of Word or 
Sacrament’. This is as trtte to-day as it ever was. Later chapters deal more especially 
with the work of the C.M.S. We see something of Sir Henry Holland’s amazing work 
on the eye at Quetta, of Dr. Duncan Main’s hospital at Hangchow — ‘probably the lar- 
gest single medical mission in the world’ — and of the great achievements of the brothers 
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Cook in Africa. This is a book to stir the imagination, yet we must still say with 
Harvey: ‘All we know is still infinitely less than all that still remains unknown’. A 
chart, giving dates of medical progress against its historical background, a very full 
bibliography, and a detailed index greatly add to the usefulness of the book. 

A. W. Hooker 


Autobiography. By Margiad Evans. (Basil Blackwell. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is autobiography only in the sense in which poetry is autobiography, 
It is the record of a mind turned in upon itself, jealously withdrawn from human 
contacts and watching its own motions with a sort of alert stillness. It could have been 
written by no one but a poet, though what it gives us is only, as it were, the raw 
materiaf of poetry. The writer is chiefly concerned to register sense-impressions, and 
in the effort to set them down in all their intensity she puts language to almost impos- 
sible uses. One wonders indeed if music rather than words is not the proper medium 
for the effects at which she aims. She herself seems almost to resent the bondage of 
words. She is afraid of them because, as she says, they so often ‘bend the thought’ — 
not merely blunt her meanings, but subtly alter them. She will not be enticed into 
working up her thought, for then it would become something different. There is 
therefore very little in the way of set descriptions of country scenes, no ‘word-pictures’, 
and not much comment or reflection. So many impressions crowd upon her, and she 
is so intent on catching them while her senses are still vibrating to their impact, that 
she has no time for more. This does not make for easy writing; to keep consciousness 
keyed to such a pitch is exhausting work. ‘Each time I take hold of a pen’, she says, 
‘it’s like being born — and the spirit hangs back knowing the greater joy of uncon- 
sciousness.’ An effort almost equally great is required on the side of the reader if he 
is to recognize what she sees and feel what she feels. The volume needs to be read 
intensively rather than continuously, but for the mind that is rightly attuned the 
reward will be great. This is an exquisite book. 

W. S. HanpDiey Jones 


Trinity College. By G. M. Trevelyan. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 

The Master of Trinity, in his preface to this short but delightful book, tells us that 
his first intention was to call it “The Freshman’s Guide’. We are not surprised, how- 
ever, that it turns out to be a little masterpiece, for here we have a distinguished 
historian acting as guide to the greatest of our English Colleges, a foundation that is 
almost a national institution. With the aid of excellent old plans and maps, the 
author traces its history back to the days of Edward II, showing how the College 
founded by Henry VIII in 1546 really sprang from two older foundations, and how 
the Great Court, the ‘finest College Court in the world’, was developed. The chapter 
on ‘Barrow; Newton; the Library’ is specially interesting, with Isaac Newton as a 
resident Fellow and Wren at work designing his superb library. At that time mathe- 
matics, Greek and divinity flourished side by side. The chief treasures of the library 
are Milton’s MS. note-book, with his first sketch of Paradise Lost, and the beautiful 
statue of Byron that was rejected by Westminster Abbey. More famous still, of course, 
is that of Newton in the ante-chapel, which Chantrey called ‘the noblest of our English 
statues’. Very lively, too, is the Master’s account of Bentley, prince of scholars and most 
stubborn of tryants. The eighteenth century, we are told, passed away ‘to the sound 
of the drawing of corks’! University life was at a low ebb, and.as the author suggests, 
the Dissenting Academies probably reached a higher educational standard than 
Oxford and Cambridge. (One thinks of John Wesley’s pungent comments in con- 
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nexion with his educational ideals for Kingswood.) After much-needed reforms we 
find Trinity in the nineteenth century pre-eminent in every way, not only a great 
College but also a miniature university. The great men of Trinity, from Thomas 
Nevile down to Tennyson, Westcott, J. J. Thomson.and A. E. Housman, all fall into 
their place in this brief but most attractive record. For many Trinity men, including 
the present reviewer, perhaps the most vivid memory of all will be the majestic and 
much-loved Montagu Butler, with whose Latin epitaph by Housman the book closes. 
CHaARLEs GIMBLETT 





From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SmirH 


The Nature and Destiny of Man: Vol. II. Human Destiny. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet. 
155.) 

There are signs that, in face of the chaos of the two wars, the ground of Christian 
apologetics is shifting to history. As history is ‘what man has done with his freedom’, 
this involves a doctrine of the nature of man. Professor Niebuhr dealt with the latter 
in his first volume of Gifford Lectures. In this book he sets himself to state the 
Christian doctrine of history. It is one sign of his distinctive terminology that he calls 
his book ‘Human Destiny’. There is a Christian doctrine of man and history, and it 
is high time that it was restated. Is history a mere set of unrelated facts, or a re- 
current cycle of fated and inescapable epochs, or a mere delusion, or a realm of the 
activity of ‘parsons’? Christians hold that it is a realm of the activity of a free 
God, and many Christians, among whom Professor Niebuhr is one, add that it is a 
realm of the activity of free men. He has his own terminology, but it need not here be 
always followed. 

The first words of this volume recall the discussion of human nature in its pre- 
decessor — ‘Man is, and yet is not, involved in the flux of nature and time’. In other 
words, man is both finite and free. Finiteness is not itself sinful, but Professor Niebuhr 
seems to hold that where there is finiteness there is sure to be sin. To that extent God 
would seem to take an indirect responsibility for sin when He made a being of limited 
liberty. The fundamental sin is pride. By this man makes himself, instead of God, 
the centre of life, and so tries to practise an infinite freedom. This effort is doomed to 
failure. Since sin permeates the sub-conscious self, it is not possible for man to be 
perfect in time. Only in eternity will he learn to be ‘free’ in the sense of Augustine — 
only there will he always choose to be and to do what God wills him to be and to do — 
and only there, therefore, is the kind of perfection proper to finite beings possible. It 
may be defined as full fellowship with God. The longing for this — and even the fact 
that man fears death — is sure testimony to the truth that man does not belong wholly 
to time; he has something eternal within him already. Here is the paradox of man. 
This book is a study in paradox. 

Professor Niebuhr says all the same things, except one, of history. This is, in the 
main, the story of the societies in which men have found and formed themselves. 
The author’s subject requires that he concentrate on the Church, or rather on the 
churches. He only refers to other societies, such as the home or the State, in relation 
to the Church. Among them he has far the most to say of the ill-definable but real 
kind of society called a ‘culture’. Its importance cannot be denied. Societies, like 
individual man, are both finite and free. They too, therefore, are doomed to be 
sinful— yet they too reach beyond history. They too have within them something 
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that transcends the finite. It is here that we find the one point where they differ from 
the individual. The latter, unlike the former, finds a place at last in eternity. Yet ev 

society, and especially every church, has before it the vision of a perfect society, and 
within it the yearning to become this. Unlike individual man, there is no intrinsic 


reason why they should die in time — but none of them can survive into eternity. J 


They disappear in the perfect society, as the individual does not. 

Professor Niebuhr’s first chapter is preparatory. He distinguishes between ‘Mes- 
sianic’ and ‘non-Messianic’ accounts of history. The latter find history to be ‘mean- 
ingless’ — either by reducing it to ‘nature’ or to delusion; for the former it is ‘mean- 
ingful’, since it works towards a telos — that is, the fulfilment of the purpose of God. On 
the whole the writer uses ‘Messianic’ in the broad sense just indicated, and not in the 
usual and narrower sense under which a personal ‘Messiah’ accomplishes the telos, 
though of course the larger definition includes the less. In the Old Testament the 
Prophetic account of history imperfectly anticipates the Christian account. Apocalypse 
is not the decadence of Prophecy, but its proper climax, for it expresses, however 
inadequately, the idea that history cannot consummate itself. 

Professor Niebuhr passes to the New Testament. He claims that when our Lord 
taught both that with Him the Kingdom or Rule of God had come, and also that it 
was still to come, He taught the paradox that is the key to the Christian doctrine of 
history. The Kingdom had come, for Jesus practised the ‘sacrificial love’ that alone 
is perfect. It is here that the focus of His sinlessness lies. He practised. in time what 
other men cannot practise there, for they cannot pass beyond that ‘mutual love’ that 
exists, for instance, ina true family. This implies a certain ‘give and take’ that is alien to 
perfect love. On the Cross Jesus’s ‘sacrificial love’ reached its climax. There, again, 
because He was God-Man, God was both ‘propitiator and propitiated’. Our author 
admits that there is truth in the old idea that in the Crucifixion the anger and love 
of God met, however badly the idea was expressed. He claims that in the death o 
Christ God, being ‘self-transcendent’, found a way by which ‘mercy’ could over-ride 
‘justice’. One could wish that Professor Niebuhr had said more on the doctrine of the 
Atonement, for it is fundamental to his thought. When he passes to St. Paul he finds 
the same paradox under the terms ‘justification’ and ‘sanctification’. In the first 
man ‘stands under the judgment of God’. Here, as elsewhere, Professor Niebuhr, 
while far from being a Barthian, tries to do justice to what is true in Barth. He holds 
that Justification does not merely mean forgiveness ‘for past sins’, but is perpetuall 
for it means that God continually treats men as righteous while by their continua, 
sinfulness they are still sinners. Here the writer’s doctrine of ‘faith’ emerges. It is 
that of the writer to the Hebrews rather than Paul’s; it is sure and certain hope rather 
than a personal fellowship with Christ. Through this kind of ‘faith’ men may be 
said to be righteous — apparently even perfect — ‘in principle’ though not ‘in fact’. 
For such a ‘faith’ there are no grounds in time, but it will be vindicated in eternity. 
On the other hand — and here Barth has neglected the other side of the Christian 
paradox of history — through God’s grace there may already be some degree of 
‘sanctification’, alike in individuals and societies (especially churches). Human nature 
is not all bad, even though it cannot be all good. In view of his doctrine of ‘faith’ it is 
rather surprising that Professor Niebuhr should select Paul’s great text ‘I am crucified’ 
with Christ; nevertheless I live — yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’ to exemplify the 
paradoxical nature of the Christian doctrine of history. As he admits, not all will 
agree with his exposition here. After this, apart from an unencouraging reference under 
Luther, he seems never to mention the Risen and Living Christ. Surely the belief 
that the Living Christ works in history through the Holy Spirit is the primary fact 
in the Christian doctrine of history. If it be said that the term ‘grace’ implies this, 
that truth ought to have been developed at this point. Here lies the chief defect of 
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the book. In the following chapters there is, among other things, a constant polemic 
against ‘perfectionism’. The argument seems to require that the Indwelling Christ 
cannot so prevail in the believer’s heart that even one act can be without sin. Is this 
sic a full account of the entry of eternity into time with Jesus? 
ty. Professor Niebuhr devotes five chapters to an account of the varying fortunes of 
§ the Christian paradox from medieval times till to-day. Here, as everywhere, the 
es- ™ range of his reading, not least in English, is enormous. Here too there is a rare 
n- [| mastery of the huge mass of material. The writer seems to divide Christian societies 
n- & into ‘churches’ (such as Lutherans and Calvinists), semi-sects (such as Congrega- 
Yn & tionalists), and ‘sects’ (such as the Quakers). He calls Methodism a ‘belated pietistic- 
he —& evangelistic sect’! Speaking of ‘the Catholic synthesis’ he shows that the Roman 
os, | Church committed itself to a kind of ‘perfectionism’ when it identified the Church 
he with the Kingdom. He finds that the Renaissance inherited this idea, except that it 
yse substituted the Kingdom of Man for the Kingdom of God. His account of the 
ver. @ Renaissance follows the now familiar criticism of Humanism, but he claims that there 
was something good in the Renaissance, for it recognized, albeit with fatal exaggera- 
rd {| tion and distortion, the truth that there is such a thing as goodness in man. According 
‘it | to Professor Niebuhr both Lutheranism and Calvinism, invoking the neglected truth 
of & of‘justification’ (as he defines it), denied, at least in theory, the truth in ‘sanctification’. 
ne {| Heshows, too, how Luther neglected it in practice — with tragic results for Germany 
vat | until this day. The Protestant ‘sects’, on the other hand, whether consciously or not, 
.at 9 continued the protest of the Renaissance against this error — but in turn went too far 
to § theother way. The writer’s criticism of Wesley’s doctrine of perfection is on the whole 
in, — sound (though, as implied above, he does not understand what is true in it). He 
or § tightly says that one of Wesley’s definitions of perfection, “The voluntary defiance of 
we § aknown law’, has something Pelagian about it, for, to use modern terms, it omits the 
0 § sub-conscious, and is therefore inconsistent with his other definition, The Love of 
de § God and Neighbour, for to ‘love God with all the heart and mind and soul and 
he § strength’ involves the sub-conscious with a vengeance. The truth perhaps is that, 
ids} while it is impossible to claim that our Lord Jesus Christ cannot fully cleanse a man’s 
rst § heart in ‘this life’, yet no Christian could know that He had done so, for who knows 
hr, § all his own heart? 
ids After a general survey of the history of the Churches since the Renaissance Professor 
all § Niebuhr applies his paradox in the two realms of truth and justice. Under the former 
1a, § heshows that to practise tolerance implies that there is truth ‘on the other side’, and 
is | therefore that one’s own knowledge is limited. Isn’t this a case where finiteness is not 
er necessarily sinful? Under ‘justice’ the writer shows that no society has ever escaped 
be § altogether from a sinful self-centredness, and that this can only be remedied if a 
t’. § world-wide society is sought. He rightly claims that the times are clamant for this. 
Heis also right when he claims that, here as elsewhere, growth is not identifiable with 
an jf Progress, and that the emergence of an international state would bring new oppor- 
of | tunities for sin as well as for goodness. Here the claim again emerges that the perfect 
ie 4 Society can never appear on earth and in time. May he not be over-emphasizing the 
is distinction between ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’, ‘time’ and ‘eternity’? In the Christian 
ed: | Apocalypse the ‘holy city’ ‘comes down out of heaven from God’ indeed, but does it 
he | 20t ‘come down’ to earth? Has Professor Niebuhr overlooked the fact that in the 
ill | Bible ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ are parts of one universe? May not something of the kind 
ler | be true of time and eternity? Must Christ succeed fully only in the Hereafter? Is 
ief God’s will never to be done on earth as it is in heaven? Professor Niebuhr has a final 
ct + chapter on ‘The End of History’, which might well be longer. Yet, in spite of the 
is, | Westionings that this book raises, and though the time for a definitive account of the 
’ | Gristian doctrine of history has not yet come, Professor Niebuhr has made a timely, 
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suggestive and significant contribution to the search for it, whose value it would be 
hard to exaggerate. 


A Pilgrim’s Further Progress. By C. J. Cadoux. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 

The Vice-Principal of Mansfield College is an impenitent ‘Liberal Protestant’, and 
holds that since the first decade of this century there has been ‘some panic and con- 
fusion in the ranks of Christian thinkers’. He has set out his own convictions in the 
form of a dialogue, a ‘Pilgrim’ asking questions and an ‘Interpreter’ answering them, 
While he does not claim to cover the whole field of theology, he deals with most of 
its great themes — Belief in God, the Person and Work of Christ, The Holy Spirit 

‘and the Trinity, Prayer, the Church (largely on Re-union), and the Last Things. He 
also discusses Christian ethics in general, and sex and pacifism in particular. There is 
no need to say that this is an able book and that the exposition is well-informed and 
clearly stated. The Pilgrim, for the most part, accepts the Interpreter’s teaching. If 
I had been the Pilgrim, I should have proved less tractable! For instance, it seems to 
me that Professor Cadoux fails to do justice to the corporate or societary element in 
human nature, either in his treatment of sin, or the Atonement, or prayer, or the 
Church. Again, he refuses to call himself either a Trinitarian or a Unitarian, and, 
having divided theories of the Atonement into ‘transactional’ and ‘moral’, he enun- 
ciates a theory which, on a wider definition of ‘moral’ than he allows, seems to me to 
fall unmistakably in that class. He seems to hold that such theories as Moberly’s or 
Lidgett’s may be called ‘transactional’. As to the Resurrection of Christ, he thinks 
that the Psychical Research Society has found parallels to it. In Christian ethics he 
thinks that a man’s own ‘happiness’, in the highest sense of the term, rightly defines 
the Christian’s aim.- In view of the present need, he is perhaps right in giving a whole 
chapter (one of his best) to sex. He holds that Paul and John began to lead Chris- 
tianity into a mischievous ‘metaphysics’ (terrible word!). He will have nothing to 
do with the Barthians. In brief, he challenges all recent developments in theology. 
His opponents will read this book with interest and respect. 


The Cross and the Eternal Order. By Henry W. Clark. (Lutterworth. 145.) 

Dr. Clark tells us that the first chapter of this book appeared in the London Quarterly 
Review for 1910. “He has, therefore, been pondering the doctrine of the Atonement 
for many years. Only those who have done this should write on the subject. But the 
author has written the book at intervals during the intervening period. This perhaps 
explains why, here and there, the outlook is hardly up to date. For instance, is there 
need now to say much about the theory that salvation is through the Cross ‘taken 
alone’, i.e. apart from the life and Resurrection of our Lord? But there are many 
excellent discussions in this book — for instance, on the meaning of ‘saving faith’, and 
on the differences between the ‘anger’ of God and man. But there is something new 
in Dr. Clark’s teaching, and most of our space needs to be given to this. 

Dr. Clark rightly claims that Christian theology has not done justice to the New 
Testament passages that refer to ‘the cosmic significance’ of the Atonement, of which 
a passage in the first chapter of Colossians is the fullest expression. His book is largely 
based on this passage. His novel doctrine might be called ‘the inter-rupted and 
resumed immanence of the Son’. Apparently he uses the word ‘immanence’ in four 
senses — the immanence of the Holy Spirit, the immanence of the Son in the universe, 
and a first and second immanence of the Son in humanity. He says hardly anything 
of the immanence of the Spirit (except that in the Trinity it is related to the imman- 
ence of the Son), for this is not his subject. He bases the first of the three immanences 
of the Son on Paul’s phrase ‘In Him are all things’ (Would not immanence rather 
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require ‘He is in all things’?), and holds that this immanence is uninterrupted. He 
holds, further, that God created mankind for a life-process. From small beginnings 
he was meant to develop or evolve into a final perfection. There is truth here. 
Beginning from God, mankind was to return to God, finally perfect (i.e. fully de- 
veloped). In this long process there was a ‘life-dynamic’, and the Son is the ‘life- 
dynamic’. But through sin mankind defeated this purpose of God. It was necessary, 
therefore, that this kind of immanence should end. On the Cross God in Christ 
abandoned it. There was a ‘break’ there in the immanence of Christ in mankind. 
With the Resurrection Christ began to offer once more to be immanent in man. Yet 
this new immanence is not just His old immanence over again, but a new one — one, 
for instance, that is offered to the individual; through its acceptance by individuals 
it is at last to embrace mankind. This is a summary statement, but I hope it is not an 
unfair one. 

Of course many questions arise, and it cannot be said that Dr. Clark has dealt with 
all of them. For instance, where is the Biblical evidence for the first of the two im- 
manences of the Son in mankind (as distinct from His immanence in ‘all things’)? 
Dr. Clark relies here on certain texts that seem to him to require a doctrine of a 
‘break’ in immanence, which involves the idea that men who have not accepted 
Christ’s offer of a new immanence stand on one side of a clear ‘line’ and those who 
have on another. Here he quotes such texts as ‘dead in trespasses and sins’, but do 
these texts, taken alone, do justice to the whole of Paul’s teaching? For example, 
what of Romans ii. 14 ff.? For the abandonment of mankind on the Cross Dr. Clark 
makes much of the text ‘Christ died unto sin’, which he takes to mean ‘ceased to be 
immanent in sinful mankind’. But does it not rather mean ‘died the death that sin 
inflicts’? And was Jesus of Nazareth, who died on the Cross, the immanent Son of 
the preceding millenniums? Elsewhere Dr. Clark teaches that the Cry of Dereliction 
means that Jesus was separated from God. Was He then separated both from God 
and man? Christian theology will not accept this new theory without much discus- 
sion, but the writer’s own exposition of it needs to be read, and in other parts the 
book is often excellent. 


The Significance of the Barmen Declaration for the Oecumenical Church. (S.P.C.K. 2s.) 

In May 1934, the Confessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Confessional movement in the Lutheran, Reformed 
and United Churches, met at Barmen and issued a Declaration of its faith in answer 
to Hitler’s attempt to turn the Protestants of Germany into a distinctively ‘German 
Christian’ Church. The Declaration is not a Confession in the large sixteenth-century 
sense, but a statement in face of a particular issue. None theless it raises some funda- 


‘mental issues, as the Bishop of Chichester shows in a foreword to this pamphlet and 


Dr. H. H. Kramm and Rev. J. O. Cobham in papers read at a Conference in Cam- 
bridge. For instance, the ‘German Christians’ claim that in Christianity there is a 
place for a ‘natural theology’, based on blood and race, in addition to the revelation 
made in Christ and embodied in the New Testament. Is there any place for any 
‘natural theology’ in Christianity? The Barmen Declaration does not quite say ‘No’ 
with Barth, who was one of the chief movers in the gathering. Again, what is the, 
relation of Church and State? Here the Declaration allows that ‘the State has by 
divine appointment the task of maintaining . . . law and peace’, but does not ask or 
answer the question ‘What when the State destroys law and ingeminates war?’ But 
the value of this Declaration is great indeed. Everyone who is seriously interested in 
the Confessional Church will be glad to have an English translation of the complete 
text of the only united statement that it has been able to make. 
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The East and West Library (Phaidon Press, Oxford). A Short History of the Fewi 
People, and The Jewish Contribution to Civilization. By Cecil Roth. (5s. 6d. each); 
Towards Historic Fudaism. By E. Berkovits. (55.) _ 

The first two books are reprints. No Jew writes better for Gentiles than Dr. Roth, 

The third book is mainly an earriest appeal to the Jews of the English-speaking: 

countries to look to their future. The writer shows how emancipation has insidiously 

endangered the Jewish way of life. He will not allow that Judaism is merely a religic 
nor that it is static. He tells a story from the Talmud that Moses came back to ea 
and attended lectures by Akiba. At first he did not recognize the religion taught, buf 
later saw that it was his own, adapted to a later age. Our author claims that Judaism, 
like all living things, must both change and remain the same.. He knows well that the 
renaissance for which he calls can only come from within Judaism itself. While he 
doesn’t deal much with political issues, he claims that justice demands that therg 
shall be a quite autonomous Jewish State in Palestine, perhaps with a revived 

Sanhedrin. Also, the Jews of the modern Dispersion must have communal as well 

individual liberty. Is this denied them? But the writer’s chief purpose is to war 

Judaism that, by its compromises with its ‘Christian’ (or, rather, indifferentist) 

environment, it has already gone far to ‘lose its own soul’. Here is an arraignment ¢ 

modern Judaism and a challenge to it, almost in the manner of the old Prophets — 
yet, mutatis mutandis, the writer’s policy is the policy of Nehemiah. At times this is an™ 
almost painfully moving book. 


Jesus and His Friends. By Lilian E. Cox, Mary Entwistle, etc. (Religious Educatio . 
Press. 55. and 45. 6d.) 

Teacher: ‘How am I to teach Scripture?’ Answer: ‘You could not do better than? 
use the Teachers’ Guides, a series of books which is being issued by the Religious! 
Education Press (85 Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey). > They follow the Agreed 
Syllabuses from Nursery Classes to senior forms in Secondary Schools, and eight 7 
volumes have already appeared. Copies may be obtained on approval for fourpence. 
This volume is for Infant Classes. There are fifty-one lessons, and for each there is a 
story told by an expert, with preparatory hints, suggestions about pictures and prac-” 
tical work, and ‘Background Notes’. The idea of Friendship runs through all the® 
stories, whether taken from the New Testament or the Old or later Christian history. 7 


The Future of Colonial Peoples. By Lord Hailey. (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 

Lord Hailey, defining ‘colonial peoples’ as those ‘whose administration is directly 
controlled by an external power’, shows how it is now recognized that the primary © 
aim of colonial powers should be the welfare of the indigenous peoples, including © 
training for self-government, and how far each power — whether Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Belgian, Dutch, French, or British — is practising this aim. India is omitted. 7 
The book is a calm, clear and considered statement of the facts. It is like an able 7 
civil servant’s ‘minute’, and is in complete contrast with un-informed or ill-informed ~ 
talk about ‘imperialism’ and ‘exploitation’. Here, again, there is no facile ignoring ~ 
of difficulties. The book embodies lectures given at Princeton. One wonders whether ~ 
Lord Hailey’s hearers expected to face a ‘prancing pro-consul’! A chapter would — 
have been welcome on the temporary intrusions of the United States into Cuba, the 4 
Philippines, Hayti and Liberia, and their permanent annexations of Alaska, Hawaii © 
and (apparently) Puerto Rico. Lord Hailey suggests that progress now lies along the — 
line of councils for each large colonial region, ny representatives of the Powers 
‘interested’ in it. E 








